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contributors by three. The latter, none of whom need introduction to 
readers of Epoch and most of whom have published frequently in the quar- 
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MAYER, RONALD SUKENICK, PETER VIERECK, and DONALD 
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in the United States Navy. He writes that “A Piece of Polenta” will be his 
“first story published in a magazine of significance.” GUY CARDWELL, 
chairman of the English department at Washington University, St. Louis, 
is serving this year as visiting professor at the National University of Mex- 
ico. Author of several books and numerous articles of a scholarly nature, 
he has previously published verse in Poetry and The Sewanee Review. 
PAUL KENDALL is also a professor of English, at Ohio University. His 
most recent book is Warwick the Kingmaker. The poem in this issue is the 
first he has published. MILTON GILMAN, winner of the Thomas Wolfe 
Poetry Award at N.Y.U. and the Dylan Thomas Award at The New School, 
has published previously in The Nation, Audience, and Mutiny. He teaches 
English in the public schools of New York City. STUART DODDS, who is 
twenty-Jour. was born and educated in London. He came to America two 
years ago and now works in a New York advertising agency. “Irrelevance” 
is his first published poem. EXTA WILLIAMS WOLKING of Spickert 
Knob Road, Floyd Knobs, Indiana, has been published in Views, Patterns, 
Prairie Schooner, and Atlantic Monthly. Poems by T. HENRY SMITH 
have appeared in The Virginia Quarterly. HAROLD SCHiMMEL is a grad- 
uate student at Brandeis University. D. A. GREIG submitted his story from 
Port Elizabeth, South Africa. 





A PIECE OF POLENTA 


By Jordon Pecile 


Just before leaving Italy at the end of a year on a Fulbright 
grant, I visited my father’s family in a country village in the prov- 
ince of Udine. Except for a certain curiosity to see my father’s 
birthplace, I had no desire to make the difficult journey from 
Florence. I had already postponed it twice during the year, follow- 
ing other Fulbright students to Cortina for the Christmas holidays 
and to Sicily for spring vacation instead. Only the knowledge that 
my father, were he alive, would be disappointed if I failed to visit 
his family when I was so near made me decide to go. In the end, 
the obligation which I felt to take the trip made it seem like a 
reluctant pilgrimage, reminding me of the ritual of carrying a bas- 
ket of flowers with my mother to my father’s grave in Wilkes- 
Barre every year on All Souls’ Day. 

I waited until the end of my courses at the University because 
with each additional month in Italy I gained a better grasp of the 
language, and I didn’t want to fumble awkwardly for words before 
my father’s family. In that part of northeastern Italy, between Tre- 
viso and Gorizia, an ancient Latin dialect called Friulano is 
spoken. I had heard this dialect often as a child, when my father 
and his Friulian friends gathered around the wine bottle under our 
grapevine. Their coarse voices as they shouted about their work in 
the coal mines and about the old country drew me away from my 
games to watch and ridicule as they got drunk and fell asleep in 
the late afternoons under our arbor. 

That arbor, leaning against the back porch and the kitchen 
windows, was my father’s strongest tie to his boyhood home. He 
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was proud of the twisting, dark vines which each year yielded the 
first bunches of ripe grapes in the neighborhood. Every October he 
would patiently try to teach me the art of making wine from the 
small, sour grapes. Pretending he needed my help to turn the 
wooden press, he would ask me to stay home from school to watch 
him; but I hated his damp, spidery wine cellar and the empty bar- 


rels smelling of ferment. Ashamed of my father’s alien ways, I 
stubbornly resisted all his attempts to teach me to make wine or to 
speak Friulano. 

Remembering how difficult it had always been to understand 
my father, I knew it would be necessary to speak at least a good 
grammatical Italian, if not Friulano, when I visited his brothers. 
By the end of a year of study which started slowly at the Univer- 
sity for Foreigners in Perugia, I finally felt that I was fluent enough 
to carry on simple conversations with the family, and wrote them 
the date of my visit which had been so long delayed. 

Since my father’s village is only fourteen kilometers from the 
capital of the province, I was certain that my uncles would be at 
the station in Udine to meet me when I arrived, and on the train I 
wondered if they still looked enough like my father to be recog- 
nized easily. Attilio and Tarcesio, the two brothers who had re- 
mained in Italy after my father emigrated, were both older than 
he. Through the years, they had written him several short letters, 
after such events as the death of his mother or the birth of another 
child. To every letter my father replied immediately with pack- 
ages of clothing and generous gifts of money. Once, shortly after 
the war, he sent them a large family photograph. My brothers and 
I, elaborately groomed in bow ties and white shoes, were grouped 
around my father in the photographer’s studio, against the pastel 
backdrop of a garden with a sprinkling fountain and swaying 
ferns. In order to be seen from behind her husband and three tall 
sons, my mother, tiny and buxom, had to stand on a box. In the 
photograph she looked massive, towering over our heads, but my 
father was pleased and the portrait was mailed. 

In return, we received from Italy one of those sepia-tinted 
photographs which are printed like postcards, showing my father’s 
two brothers standing together self-consciousiy in the center, each 
surrounded by his small family. Before Uncle Attilio, mustachioed 
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and husky, sat a dark and fearless looking woman dressed in 
black; this was Aunt Firma, my father had explained, the hand- 
some dtarinlen who was as strong as a rock and ruler of both 
households. In front of Uncle Tarcesio, an emaciated man with 
deep circles under his eyes, sat a frail woman clutching at a bulky, 
netted shawl; this was poor Aunt Clelia. There were only three 
children in the picture, two boys aged fourteen and ten, and a six- 
year-old girl. The older son, as tall and dark as 1, was wearing a 
tweed sportcoat which had once belonged to me. He was named 
Americo because he was born shortly after my father reached the 
United States, and the family hoped my father might send for him 
someday. A younger boy, Rino, stood stiffly at attention next to 
Americo; he was wearing my long-outgrown corduroy suit with 
knickers. Standing beside Aunt Clelia was the girl, Celesta, wide- 
eyed with wonder, dressed for her First Communion with a crown 
of flowers and a long veil over her thick, black hair. Rosary beads 
were entwined around her clasped, gloved hands, and white paper 
roses were strewn at her feet. 

One son was missing from the postcard sent from Udine after 
the war. He was the oldest son, my father explained, and Nazi 
soldiers had taken him one day from his work in the wheat fields 
as a laborer for their salt mines; he never was found after that. 

For years my father had hoped to return someday to see his 
brothers and his family home, but always there were more urgent 
uses for the small savings he could accumulate. When at one time 
he had saved almost enough for the round-trip, my mother insisted 
that the money be used for my college education, and he postponed 


his visit without argument. Three years later he died, and the last 


of the letters from Italy was a painfully written response to my 
cable describing his death. My uncles expressed their own long- 
nurtured hope that they might have seen their brother once more; 
but since God had denied them this, they hoped that I, his first son, 
would be able to visit the family in his place. 

It was dusk when the local train finally arrived in Udine, and 
I was tired from the long day’s travelling and apprehensive about 
meeting my uncles. I had little taste for the — otional scene which 
was bound to take place in public on the stauun platform, so I de- 
layed descending until the other passengers disappeared. Only a 
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few got off, and the narrow platform was goon deserted as the train 
continued on to Trieste. Standing alone’ in the shadows, I won- 
dered if my letter had been received, of if they weren’t able to meet 
me after all. I started to carry my suitcase into the second-class 
waiting room when I remembered that in Italy it cost five lire for 
visitors to enter onto the boarding platforms, and no doubt my 
uncles would be waiting outside the station. Turning, I carried my 
luggage down the stairs and through an underpass, following the 
Uscita signs to the station lobby. 

Opposite the exit I saw them huddled together, eagerly scan- 
ning the faces of everyone passing through the gates from the 
trains. I should have known them in any place; they were wearing 
the same dark suits of the postcard photograph, and though differ- 
ent from my father in height and weight, had the same high fore- 
head with its fine fringe of light hair, the same deep-set blue eyes 
and wrinkled, leathery skin stretched tightly across sallow cheeks. 
I felt them searching my face for some sign of recognition on my 
part, then look at each other for reassurance before they rushed 
forward shouting, “Giordano!” 

They grabbed me in a strong and tearful embrace. “Che mira- 
colo!” they kept repeating. “What a miracle, to see poor Gildo’s 
son at last!” I was given the demonstratively affectionate welcome 
which is so common in Italian stations and which I had nervously 
anticipated aboard the train. People passing through the lobby 
considerately gave wide berth to our family reunion, barely glanc- 
ing at my emotional uncles who were alternately hugging and 
standing off to admire their nephew from America. 

Embarrassed, I was relieved when at last Uncle Attilio picked 
up my suitcase and led me out of the lobby and across the street to 
a waiting car. “This is the taxi of Fagagna,” he said, and proudly 
introduced me to the grinning, coarse old driver as “Gildo’s boy, 
from the United States.” 

“Pontebabba, Guido,” the driver said, thrusting out his hand. 
“Does he speak Friulano?” he asked my uncles. 

“Why should he?” Uncle Tarcesio answered. “He speaks 
Italian better than we do, and he writes it too, don’t you, 
Giordano?” 


“Never mind, I speak American very good,” Guido said in 
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English, not listening. “I lived in the States for ten years, in Penna- 
sylvania,” he informed me carefully. i 

““That’s where he earned all the money to buy his taxi,” Uncle 
Attilio commented, beckoning for me to sit in the little Fiat while 
he lifted my suitcase in the trunk. 

“Yes, but at what a price!” said the driver, speaking rapidly 
in Italian again. “I caught this asthma in the coal mines in your 
country and came back to Fagagna a ruined man. Here, not even 
the doctors know what I have, although they charge me all they can 
get and won't admit anything. Your good father died from it, and 
so will I someday. I used to work next to your father for a long 
time,” he said over his shoulder to me as he switched on the igni- 
tion, “until I got this asthma and decided to come home. Two 
thousand dollars I saved in America before I returned to Fagagna 
to buy my own piece of land and this car!” 

‘And now he thinks he’s a Cavalier!” scoffed my uncle. 

Uncle Tarcesio got in the car and interrupted the two old men. 
“Let’s have an aperitivo together before we go back to Fagagna,” 
he said. “We could go to Cappo Rosso’s public house, close to the 
station.” 

“No,” his brother said. “We must go back as we promised; 
they’re waiting for us and Firma will have supper ready.” 

“What a shame, to come all the way to Udine and not cele- 
brate an occasion such as this without even a glass of beer,” Uncle 
Tarcesio said. “‘Pazienza, Giordano! We'll celebrate when we get 
home, and again tomorrow when we go around to all the houses in 


Fagagna to introduce you to the neighbors who are waiting to see 


you, especially those who have relatives in America. I hope you are 


as good a wine drinker as your poor father because we will have to 
drink to your health many times.” He settled back then, smiling in 
anticipation, 

Crowded into the narrow back seat with an uncle on each side, 
I watched the driver maneuver his car noisily across the piazza, 
honking the horn as if he were sounding ruffles and flourishes for 
some visiting hero. He swerved around the corners of winding 
side streets and soon entered the stream of bicycle traffic on the 
country roads. Lowering my head to look through the windshield, 
I saw in the distance, across the vine-clad plains of Friuli, the 
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snow-capped Alpine foothills. Against the hazy blueness of this 
ridge, slender campaniles and tall, black cypresses stood in sharp 
silhouettes. In a cloud of dust we sped past whitewashed cottages 
with shuttered windows, occasionally passing the stone and tile 
country houses of the gentry. From quiet pasture lands, the road 
led upward, lined with mulberry orchards and long rows of grape- 
vines. Women wrapped in black kerchiefs walked along the chalky 
road, and boys in corduroy shorts and wooden shoes carried cans 
of milk hung from poles slung across their shoulders. Lights were 
being turned on in modern roadside canteens, and on each tiny 
farm there was a flurry of activity around the barn. The entire 
spring countryside, divided into innumerable square fields, looked 
as carefully landscaped and tended as the City Park in Wilkes- 
Barre, and an evening calm seemed to have settled over this small 
part of the world. I began to wonder, briefly, why I had hesitated 
so long before coming here. 


When we finally entered the empty main piazza of Fagagna, 
it was too dark to see the village clearly. Uncle Attilio leaned 
across me and said, “Ci siamo, Giordano!” The little Fiat passed 
under an arch and jolted to a stop in a courtyard enclosed by an 
aged, stuccoed dwelling. Uncle Tarcesio called out to a little group 


gathered in the dim light of an open door. There was no move- 
ment; the family remained clustered together, waiting. 

“Americo,” called Uncle Attilio, “come and meet your 
cousin! Rino, take his suitcase. Hurry, for we are hungry!” 

From the group emerged a tall broad shouldered young man 
with a wide grin across his face. “Ben Venuto, cousin,” he said and 
threw his arms around me. 

“Holy Mary, he arrived safely,” cried an Aunt; then suddenly 
they surrounded me and kissed me, one by one, on both cheeks, to 
the immense enjoyment of my uncles, who moved aside to pay the 
driver. 

“Come, don’t eat him up! Take him inside, into the light 
so you can see him,” laughed Uncle Attilio, and amid shouts of 
“Ben venuto!” I was ushered into a fragrant kitchen, where Uncle 
Attilio proudly presented the rest of the family. Americo was 
brought forward first for these formal introductions, since he was 
the oldest son and would be my special guide during the visit. He 
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knew all the girls in the village and promised that I’d meet them 
after eleven o'clock Mass on Sunday. Because we were almost 
equal in height, both dark and about the same age, the women were 
quick to find a familial resemblance. My cousin, however, was 
more robust than I, and his right hand, when he extended it, was 
almost twice the size of mine, and his grip was twice as powerful. 

Rino, Uncle Attilo’s younger son, was introduced next; he was 
a stocky bashful boy, who had just come in from the fields and was 
still wearing his cap and heavy work clothes. “Ciao, Giordano,” he 
said in a deep voice, shaking hands and grinning self-consciously. 

Then my uncle brought forward the women, first presenting 
his good wife Firma, who was afraid of nothing and did a man’s 
work everyday. Behind her, brimming with excitement, was Aunt 
Clelia, who had been sickly ever since the Nazis had stelen her son. 
She was painfully frail and even on so warm a night was wrapped 
in a short, heavy shawl. Aunt Clelia put an arm around her daugh- 
ter Celesta and gently pushed her forward, a pale, thin girl who 
curtsied with a shy smile. 

Without further ceremony, Aunt Firma took charge. “S’ac- 
comodi, Signore,” she said. “The polenta is almost ready and sup- 
per will be on the table shortly, because I know you must be starv- 
ing after such a long trip.” She moved toward a massive wood-stove 
set in a brick alcove which must have been a fireplace at one time. 
The top was crowded with frying pans and kettles and a battered 
black coffee pot. Aunt Firma opened one of the stove lids and set a 
copper bucket down into the red hole. Aunt Clelia, hovering ner- 
vously behind her like a lady in waiting, handed her a short 
wooden pole, and she started stirring vigorously in circular 
motions. 

“Go on,” Aunt Firma said to her son, “Take him to wash up, 
and you, Rino, can carry his valise upstairs. “Quickly!” she ad- 
monished, ““The polenta will be ready any time now!” 


I followed Americo into a small pantry which appeared to be 
all that separated the kitchen from the stable. Through a partly 
open door I caught a glimpse of several cows and heard their rest- 
less noises as they moved about in their stalls. The pantry was as 
cool and sweet-smelling as the kitchen, in spite of the animals next 
door. Pots of basil stood on the window sill and bunches of garlic 
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and dried herbs hung from beams overhead, filling the small space 
with their combined aromas. Tall baskets of onions and a small 
barrel of black olives stood against the wall. I washed my hands 
and face at a high sink by ladling cold well water from buckets 
which stood, brimful, on a shelf next to the cement sink. 

When we returned to the kitchen my uncles and Rino were 
sitting at a wooden table covered with oil cloth and set with heavy 
white dishes. Uncle Attilio at the head of the table indicated that I 
should sit on the bench at his left, my back against the whitewashed 
wall. Americo sat down next to me and filled my glass with wine. 
The uncles wanted to talk about my father, whom they called 
“novero Gildo,” making a heavy sign of the cross and bowing their 
heads everytime they mentioned his name. In detail they described 
the Mass for the Dead which they had requested in the Church of 
Fagagna after receiving my cable, naming, with some disagree- 
ment, all the people who had attended the Mass and all those who 
had sent flowers. 

They had wanted so much to see my father again, but now 


they were happy enough to see his son, whom they had never even 


in their imaginations expected to meet. “Truly,” said Aunt Firma, 
continuing to stir the polenta with her wooden stick, her sleeves 
rolled up to the elbows, “your mother must be a fine, big woman to 
have such a tall son.” No one would believe that my mother was 
not the outsized woman she seemed, standing on a box behind my 
father in the family photograph. To decide the point, their leather 
album was brought out, wrapped in layers of newspaper, and I had 
to go over the names of my brothers and tell what each was doing 
now. They were eager to hear about our life in America; my father 
had always been so vague in his letters, they said, although of 
course they knew he was very successful and must have been very 
happy. I told them about his job as boss over six miners (Che 
bravo!), about the modern house he finally bought for us (Che ric- 
chezza!), and then about his death from miner’s asthma (Che 
peccato! ) 

We had no difficulty understanding each other; the family 
spoke a Venetian-accented Italian to me, lapsing into Friulano only 
to clarify certain meanings to one another. Americo was the arbiter 
in this, since he had gone to school longer and knew Italian better 
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than any of the others. 

“The polenta is ready,” announced Aunt Firma finally, red- 
faced as she turned fro.2 the stove, carrying the heavy copper 
bucket to the center of the table and overturning it onto a well- 
scrubbed board covered with a clean cloth. A hissing cloud of 
steam escaped as the thick, bubbling cornmeal mixture slid down 
the sides of the bucket and lay quivering on the cloth in the cool 
air. Rising, Uncle Attilio took a silk thread from his wife and 
started to slice the drying cornmeal cake neatly in squares. It was 
a ritual I had seen my father perform at home on rare occasions 
like his birthday, when my mother let him make a polenta. For a 
moment the sight of my uncle neatly cutting the polenta with a 
piece of thread, and the steamy smell of the cornmeal, like Proust’s 
tea-soaked morsel of madeleine, brought back a sudden rush of 
memories of our Wilkes-Barre kitchen, bright with enamel and 
stainless steel, and I remembered painfully how awkward my 
father had always felt around his own home, and how ashamed I 
was of his strange, alien habits. 

Then for the first time I realized how lonely my father had 
always been and how successfully he had hidden his feelings from 
us. Neither his American-born wife nor his sons could offer com- 
panionship for him. But there was no need to wonder why he had 
left home to take his chances in another country. I looked down at 
the bare, trampled dirt floor of the kitchen and then at my cousin 
Americo leaning forward with his elbows on the table, watching 
his father cut the polenta, and I thought that there, but for my 
father’s courage and the grace of God, would I be also. 

When the polenta was cut and pieces were passed around, 
Aunt Clelia served deep bowls of black bean soup which was thick 
and hot and had a pungent taste. To cool his soup, Uncle Attilio 
poured in some wine and passed the bottle to me, motioning for me 
to do likewise. : 

“We eat the polenta with our fingers, Signore,” Aunt Clelia 
said, “but if you want to use a fork, go ahead. Do not be ashamed 
to eat as you like and as much as you want.” 


“No, no,” I said quickly, and picked up the polenta with my 
hands and dipped it in the soup. 


The bean soup was followed by platters of homemade salami 
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and prosciutto, thickly sliced and bowls of a regional white cheese 
which we ate with more polenta and ripe tomatoes in oil and ore- 
gano. The wine bottle was passed around until it was emptied, and 
then Uncle Tarcesio disappeared to fill it up again. There was little 
conversation during the meal; everyone was concentrating on his 
food, and I sensed that they were all trying to eat as noiselessly as 
possible, in deference to the stranger at their table. When finally 
Aunt Clelia served strong coffee in small cups, I was so dazed by 
the food and wine that I was almost asleep. 

The climax of the meal came after the dishes were cleared 
away, when Aunt Firma, followed by Aunt Clelia, carried in a 
long, flat cake which was placed ceremoniously in the center of the 
table. The cake was a baroque creation ornate with scrolls and 
flowers in white and pink icings and smelling sweetly of rum. 
Across the top, in elaborate script, were the words, “Ben venuto, 
Giordano.” 

Not to be outdone by his wife, Uncle Attilio went outside to 
some inexhaustible wine cellar, returning with another bottle, 
corked and covered with dust, saved for just such a celebration. 
It was a bottle of Piccolit, the sweet dessert wine of Friuli, he said, 
filling smal! glasses on a tray. 

When we had all been served with cake and wine, Uncle 
Attilio slowly lighted his pipe and rose from his seat at the head 
of the table. “Salute, Giordano,” he said, lifting his glass toward 


me. “I never expected to see you in this house, and I still can’t 


believe that you came all the way from America and are taking 
your father’s place at our table! When your father left here almost 
thirty years ago, he was as old as you are now. How our mother 
cried that day! I wanted your father to wait until after Americo 
was born, but Firma herself urged him to go while he had the 
chance. Now we are glad that he went, and very proud that you 
came so far to visit us.” 

Amidst cheers and applause, Uncle Attilio sat down and the 
family lifted their glasses and drank. Then I too got up, with my 
head already spinning from the wine and the food, and began 
another toast while Uncle Tarcesio hastily refilled the empty wine 
glasses. Unsteadily and rather rhetorically, I said something about 
my father always hoping to return to die in the house where he was 
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born. It must have been harder for him to leave this house than 
any of us would ever realize, I told them, for he never found any- 
thing in America to take its place. Some plants transplanted grow 
stronger, I said, while others whose roots are torn in the movement 
might grow poorly for a while, but will wither and die before their 
time. A matter of roots. Then I thought I had better sit down, for 
I was getting too maudlin. Was it the wine, I wondered, or was it 
for oratorical effect that I chose those words, simply to show off 
my fluent Italian? Sober, I could handle words, but now the soft 
Italian phrases were managing me, and their effect on the family 
supper was devastating. Aunt Clelia made a swift sign of the cross 
and kissed her hand toward heaven. Twisting the corners of her 
apron, Aunt Firma bowed her head, nodding “EF vero, é vero!” 
Sudden tears appeared in my uncles’ eyes, and I felt I had better 
finish and sit down. 

No cheers and no applause greeted my speech. Under the 
cloud of emotion, we drained our glasses of wine and then the 
aunts and Celesta started to clear the table. 

The stairway to the bedrooms was outside, so Americo 
lighted a candle and led the way, pointing to the outhouse as we 
climbed the steps and telling me I had better go since it got very 
cold during the night. I took the candle and walked across the 
courtyard to the convenience, which was a narrow wooden shelter 
perched at the edge of one of the slopes descending gently behind 
the house and carefully cultivated with vines crawling along low 
trellises. 

Later, I undressed by candlelight in the cold bedroom, clean 
and bare except for a huge double bed with a chest at its foot and 
a china pitcher and basin on an iron stand in one corner. Over the 
bed was a picture of the Madonna pointing to her bleeding heart, 
and the dried palms of some past Easter were draped around the 
black frame. My suitcase had been opened and placed on the 
chest. 

“‘Put your shoes outside the door and Rino will polish them 


for you in the morning,” Americo said, “and if you will fold your 
clothes and leave them by the door, my mother will take them 
early in the morning and press them for you before you wake up.” 

I placed my clothes on top of his by the door, then climbed 
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into bed. Americo blew out the candle. In the darkness, he lifted 
himself on an elbow and whispered, “I hope to reach the United 
States someday soon, Giordano. All my life I have been waiting 
to go to your country. My parents wish it as well; they have always 
wanted me to follow your father and live in America. But it’s 
hard to get into the States now. After the War I registered with 
the American consulate in Genoa for a visa under the emigration 
quota, and I have been waiting ever since because the quota for 
my category is always full. 

“Here life is hard, Giordano,” my cousin continued. “There 
is nothing to look forward to except continuing to work in the half- 
profits fields which my father and Rino cultivate. I want to go to 
America and make enough to help my father buy some land for 
himself before he is too old. All my papers are ready; I need 
only the visa. I know that there are many jobs for Italians in Amer- 
ica. I'd like to live in your house.” 

I waited for him to continue, but he had stopped talking. I 
lay in the high, hard bed looking out through the unshuttered win- 
dow at the sky. I heard the steps creak as my uncle and his wife 
passed our door on their way to bed. A door was slammed on the 
other side of the house, where Uncle Tarcesio slept with his fam- 
ily. From down below came the occasional rustling sounds of the 
cows next to the kitchen. In the darkness, I wondered how it must 
have been for my father, night after night, dreaming the same 
things Americo had just described. Then I sensed how he must 
have felt in America, not victorious as his brothers thought, but so 
defeated he couldn’t even complain. 

Finally, I got up. I walked across the cold, unpainted floor 
to the window and looked down into the courtyard enclosed by the 
ancient, crumbling house. In the moonlight, I could see the shape 
of an empty wine barrel rolled against the wall. Now, when it was 
no longer possible, I wanted to go back and sit with my father 
under his grapevine and talk with him in his language; I wanted 
to help him make wine and tell him that I had seen his family 
home and understood his foreign ways. 

Turning from the window, I walked noiselessly back to bed. 
“Stay,” I said. “Stay here, Americo.” But my cousin was already 
asleep. 
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ODE: FAMILY LIVING: 
TO EMILY DICKSON 


By T. Henry Smith 


I. 
The grass is narrowest of parishes; 
your feet can creep between, astray. There is 
but leaf-laced sky, blade-bound, beneath our proud 
new-english trees; your eye embarrasses 
the garden’s neat enclosure: where you stood, 
enormity, as fragile as a cloud, 
established eden, little Emily. 
A solemn hymn, though straightest measure, is 
embodiment of great, song’s mystery 
made strictest house and boldest span of flight: 


come, Emily, and burden us with light. 


II. 
The afternoon that hardens, as sunbeams do, 
can find, in narrowest of gardens, no 
limit of her mind, where Emily, 
secluded, like a whisper, stands below, 
as slender as a dove, and fast to fly, 
immunity, where she eludes the eye. 
Her garden’s small; her family, enough 
to hear them come and go, upstairs, are few, 
and yet enough to listen to, and love 
their solitude. She stands below and hears 


a robin move her family to tears. 


ITT. 
Against a cage of leaves brown birds oppose 
their wings, and earth distracts the harmonies 
that should be praise, but cannot burst beyond 
the nested trees, held in new england’s house, 
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to shortest flight, impeded; or descend, 

uneasily, to feed on stony ground. 

She stands below, and burdened, must withhold 
the heart’s enclosed example, Emily’s, 
community is sorrow manifold, 

divided from its blessing: search the heart, 

in secrecy, and hold the flesh apart. 


A little witness made to little woe, 

whose small estate is shade, must bow to know 
infinity, and fall, though endless in 
impunity, God’s will. The frailest dew 
gives back its sweetness to the rising sun: 
the victim of His grace can rise again, 
beneath the bright impenetrable face 

of heaven, deeply, deeply, look into 

the silent place, seeking a silver trace 

of pain as great as hers: oh yes: oh yes: 
no robin can disturb her quietness. 


No robin’s voice can violate, unless 
its note become its nest, the quietness 


upon her gate, rejection manifest. 
White lilacs swell, oppressive hedge, and press 
inward each snowy crest, like everest, 


enclosure, edge, and closest interest. 

The innermost is wide enough; the sky, 
within, is very high, where emptiness 

is whole of love, that wounds the silent eye. 
Her love, the soul’s select society 

of littleness, includes infinity. 


Their household prose invites despair; estates 
of psalmody reside: she contemplates 

a reach of air no sorrow can divide. 

The earthward ride of timbered ease awaits 
her advent as its bride, new-england’s pride, 
her family’s descendent, edified. 
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Their homilies are ¢ lose as wood, confessed, 
interred, where earth, impressed, interrogates 
her spinsterhood: her house is strictness, blest, 
unedified, her song, is house enough, 

an edifice of flight, whose soul is love. 


There is no stricter house than song, no tomb 
more vivid of repose: the heart, at home, 

excels its wrong, the lovely task of praise. 

Her family ignore her reach, the bloom 

and secret of her grace, which they refuse, 
dismissing each invisible embrace. 

Although she witnesses their woes, before 

their footsteps meet the floor, they would impose 
their chronicles, a wreath upon the door. 

Their house and earth are wed, where woes belong, 
who will not honor love: her house is song. 


While secret rose and thorn imply a blaze 

of holy in her hair, the heart she lays 

upon the sky is crowned with blessed air. 
Infinity, her service, bows; her days 

are crucified in prayer, that, everywhere, 

her bridal vows expose their minister. 

Of garden’s lowest swells of scent, and nests, 
where robins pin their breasts, her furious gaze 
is lenient, repents their interests. 

The birds that soar beyond the trees, and raise 


the sky, are those whose song is flight of praise. 


V. 


She builds the strictest house, a solemn hymn, 


and dwells within, acknowledging her home 
is praise, the heart’s repose in providence. 
Her hiding place is shade no one can come 
upon: sometimes a kind indifference 

is sweetest sympathy, and silent penance 
for the heart. Remorse of mind is more 
than cordiality requests, unwelcome 
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minister, inimical, and poor. 
As slender as a dove, and fast to fly, 
she keeps our hearts where she eludes the eye. 


Who offered her no better house, embrace, 
nor praise, but services of commonplace, 
could we complain of her indifference? 
Her song was all her company of grace: 
she leaves her song’s example, since 

she cannot leave her song to negligence. 
Our gift was greater than we wished, her share 
of God’s munificence whose holiness 
excepts her burial with crowns of air. 
Where narrowness, whose single opening 
is praise, admits the sky, we also sing. 


Where trees expel their breasted catch, 

to feed, a robin’s nest in every branch, 
suspended, low enough; trees let them fall 
to earth, come, Emily, and sweetly teach 
religion’s kindest rule, inimical] 

remorse of mind is amity of soul, 

where love is all. We count the sky, to see 
if we can lift a voice beyond our reach, 
illimitable ghost. Come, Emily, 

extend an entrance, where our hearts velong, 
and welcome us into the house of song. 
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THE PERMANENT CRISIS 


By Ronald Sukenick 


If it was true that when last night before his desk he sat head 
on veiny forearms, a very young man though ordinarily as 
capable as most people at that moment as helpless as most people, 
until Honey called from the other room—the bed room—it was 
the third time, Irving. Come to bed, without getting an answer for 
the third time, and again, Come to bed, and he raised his head, 
roared, NO, then lowered it onto his fist propped elbow on desk, 
staring at his blank page with an expression that looked like the 
mask of misery, saying to himself, it’s like being in space so empty 
you don’t even know whether you're there, trying to describe what 
was happening so it would stop happening, this paralysis, to call 
it a paralysis, because he would know what to think about it and 
more important, what to feel about it, and she came to the door of 
the bed room and moaned, What are you doing? in her blue 
pyjamas and the single long braid of thick brown hair that she 
slept in coming over her shoulder, falling like a brush between her 
breasts, sleepy, cranky, eyes half closed and cheeks flushed from 
the warmth of bed, and he answered, I’m laying an egg, she opened 
her eyes to a wide, fuzzy, unfocussed, sleepy, guileless brown, 
asking, You’re what? 

I’m laying an EGG, and her eyes opened a little wider and 
she turned and fled back to the bed room her braid trailing behind, 
like a chinaman, or a furry animal, but was standing in the door- 
way again an instant later, more angry than hurt shouting, Don’t 
yell at me, stamping her bare foot on the floor at ‘yell’, and when 
he heard the springs creak as she dived back into bed (he could 
imagine it exactly,) he was already thinking, like the loss of ambi- 
tion no, like the exhaustion of desire no, more, as if he couldn’t dis- 
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cover the forms for desire, or as if he wanted nothing because he 
could find nothing to want, or--but she came to disturb his formu- 
lations again, going timidly to sit in the easy chair across from 
his desk but not speaking, not even looking at him, just drawing 
her legs onto the chair and sitting quietly with an unhappy 
expression and her body quivering slightly, from tension maybe, 
or from fatigue, until he glared at her curled in the chair and she 
looked up nervously, looked down, then looked up again eyes 
widened unhappily asking, Is it the cat?—the cat, they had had 
an argument about the cat, The cat, he replied, will have to go. 

Irving you know you said before we were married that I could 
keep my cat. 

It’s not the cat. 

I don’t care abecut the cat. 

Why don’t you go to sleep? 

I can’t sleep. I’m lonely. You make me feel lonely. 

Well if it was a mistake it’s not too late for an annulment, he 
said and was sorry as soon as he looked at her, though it was in 
his mind and had been for quite a while, though he had never 
really accepted being married, never really decided to get mar- 
ried, but one day after he had been sleeping with her for a long 
time without ever having mentioned it before, without ever saying 
that he was in love with her or even, as far as he could remember, 
mentioning that he was fond of her, when he was pleased with his 
life and with the world he suddenly (it was a surprise to himself) 
said, What do you say we get married? and she without taking 
time to breathe or blink answered Yes, and a little stunned he 
asked How come you say yes so quickly? immediately regretting 
he had asked but after flinching at the question she answered, 
Because I’m tired of saying no, so that he had to laugh and then 
she laughed but nevertheless since he had proposed because he 


felt good he was never sure it wasn’t a mistake when he felt bad 


except that from the first time he took her to bed he never troubled 
much to doubt he was in whatever love was with her, so that he 
said to her in grudging apology, I feel bad. It has nothing to do 
with you. 

That’s why I feel lonely, she answered quickly, a just remark 
he felt since in the last months it had all been disappearing, his 
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work, his degree, his career—not that they weren’t still there, but 
that he couldn’t see them, a death of interest—disappearing, dis- 
appeared, until tonight he felt he too could disappear, like a 
rocket to space, pushing off with rush and energy to break through 
and find nothing there, last seen floating in the direction of the sun, 
a death of interest, that was it, Is it something that happened? she 
asked, and he thought and tried to answer with evident sanity 
though if it were insane it would be better in a way because there 
was always the nearest analyst, something—who knows?——he 
might come to anyway as half of the people he knew already had, 
and some of the others ought to, Yes, no, yes. That is, yes, some- 
thing seems to be happening. I’m failing. Everything is slipping 
through my fingers. 

But how, failing? You’re first in your school... 

And the right job waiting for me, the one I wanted, and a 
wife to be envied, everything on schedule and altogether an august 
personage, no. Life is failure. Or if that’s not true, that’s the way 
I feel, or he wondered, did that sound hollow, what had he 
expected that the enlightened, liberal upper middle class wasn’t 
going to give him, what life freer, larger that he had sensed since 
long ago beyond his home, beyond the reach of his family, beyond 
the imagination of his father, that good man, with his store failed 
in Williamsburg, failed in Flatbush, failed in Bensonhurst, failing 
in every drab corner of Brooklyn, failed once, even, in Canarsie, 
and then the war when he made money, a lot of it, lost Eugene in 
Belgium and finally retired guilt stricken, well off to die—what it 
amounted to—of confusion, what life that he had conceived, whose 
immense possibilities he had been led to conceive by the mouthings 
of the least grammar school teacher, by the large noises of an 
entire culture, of intelligent effort and dignified fulfillment, of 
dignity, yes, what life that as he had known for a long time through 
simple observation did not for him exist, cr not as represented, 
that he knew he was going to hate—which he might have put up 
with—but that he suddenly felt as empty, as tawdry, and above 


all, as pointless as the succession of stores in Brooklyn only worse, 


because you would have to know exactly what you were doing to 
yourself, But why? she asked, Why? 
It’s like there’s some kind of fraud going on, I don’t know. 
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I feel like I’ve been promised too much, and the hell of it is, [ still 
expect it. 

But you’re not making sense. Why fraud? 

Because I feel cheated. 

Of what? The world is wide open. There are lots of things 
you can do with a law degree. You can do what you want, with 
what you can do. 


~ . fe * 
So they say, but it was more than a sense of being swindled, 


it was like a feeling of betraying something—but what? since 
there was nothing to betray in a society in whose forms and pro- 
cedures he neither believed nor disbelieved but t& which he would 
be committed above all as a lawyer, catching him in a pattern of 
guilt he felt working already and which he felt powerless to 
change, in which success would aggravate rebellion and rebellion 
would bring success because that was what they wanted, to be told 
what was wrong, to get the disease named and the guilt isolated— 
this gluttony for medicine that was itself a disease—a process 
that would take and take but never give, finally leaving him utterly 
to himself, as he was now, a bug caught and squirming on its own 
pin, I’m going to secede, I’m leaving, he told her, 

To go where? 

You tell me. Nowhere, leaving him utterly to himself, that 
was it, a self that could only analyze its own consciousness, a con- 
sciousness aware only of its own muttering, Irving, she interrupted 
dolorously, It’s after three, and he noticed that the pout around the 
corners of her lips had collapsed to a look of patient despair and 
didn’t answer her until she added, Do you want to talk about it? 

It’s not a matter of talking about it. 

You’re just feeling bad. 

You’re a genius. Straight to the heart of things every time. 

Please tell me what 1 can do. 

Leave me alone, he told her, and she blinked and sighed but 
stayed in her chair, and he thought, it’s as if everything in the 


world looked like New Jersey; 


it was also true that the cat came out of its corner and he 
watched it glide across the carpet, malign beast, that he had been 
waking up to find in the bed, on the pillow, its fur in his face, that 
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filled the apartment with its odors, that today, last straw, had 
shredded his tort and apparently eaten page seven, to rub its pearl 
blue back which was he had to admit beautiful against the leg of 
his wife’s chair, that it stretched to a long arabesque, turned, 
curved back along the chair, looked, arched, sprang, and curled 
itself into the warmth of her lap, that he got up and went into the 


kitchen, coming back for no reason with an opened can of sardines 
in his hand, placed it at the foot of his wife’s chair saying, Cats 
like sardines, and she suddenly looked up, startled, saying, Oh my 
god, my sardines, snatching them up just as_ the cat leaped down, 
That’s my lunch, putting them on his desk, then reached out 
picking one from the can with her fingers saying I like sardines, 
eating from her hand, licked her fingers, then reached out for 
another, as he had done once—where was it?—-when he had lived 
for two weeks on sardines and Wheaties until some nice girl had 
come along to among other things feed him, Chicago, and then 
some money had come, he took a sardine, ate it and discovered he 
was hungry, or was it L. A., the hotel permeated by the smell of 
urine like rotting spinach, no Chicago where he was going to col- 
lege that time because L. A. was only a trip with Banally that 
crass son of a bitch who never believed anything and took it for 
granted no questions asked and who drove off and left him 
stranded in of all places Needles, California because he was 
trying to make some girl he had picked up and he got back hitch- 
hiking to Chicago just in time to pack up and move to Boston, You 
want to get that bread? he asked her, to start the school 
year because he was following the money then and somebody was 
offering him more in Boston where he almost married black eyed 
Lillian, it would have been easier to take rat poison, faster and 
less painful, she came back with the bread and a knife and they fin- 
ished the sardines, cutting off the bread in chunks, just before he 
had finished his degree when he left for New York in a bad mood 
that got worse for a year of nothing where tired of living on part 
time jobs and his mother’s money he tried law school with the 
idea of making a life and stuck to the grind not because he liked 
it but because he discovered he could do it, a life with some kind 
of sense to it and maybe do some of the things he liked and com- 
plain about some he didn’t or at least make enough money to be 





left alone in some sort of as he had imagined it dignified absten- 
tion, alone at least with his own griefs, if that was possible, which 
it wasn’t, he sliced off a piece of bread, started to eat it, and wanted 
a drink, probably the sardines, went to the kitchen bringing back 
the bourbon and a couple of glasses which he set on the desk, Just 
a little, she said, to keep you company, and was grinding away 
not thinking of anything except getting the damn thing over with 
when he met Roberta whom he later came to call Honey— 
he remembered why and when—and ended by marrying her, he 
gulped his drink, she was sipping and playing with hers, didn’t 
really want it, without ever deciding to get married, as if every- 
thing had added up to that and decided for him before he had 
known it, but going on the idea after it had happened that if noth- 
ing else you could enjoy life as his grandfather used to tell him, 
Live! Enjoy! giving him nickels which his mother always made 
him put in his little bank, that old goat faced bastard who arrived 
from one of the gayer metropoli of the dolorous old country 
landing in the middle of the Gilded Age and going spats and cane 
through war, depression, and war without getting noticeably dis- 
turbed, brutally selfish, and who died no doubt without a regret 
having apparently consumed all the joy of his family for a gen- 
eration and happened to be the only member of it who ever 
appealed to him, and here he was with degree, job, wife, and sad 
as all hell, wondering why all this was coming together now, what 
he had done, was doing, noticed his wife nodding in her chair, her 
thick lashes veiling her eyes, wondering why it was all coming 
together what he had done, where he had been, the people, the 
girls who had always sooner or later turned up, how he had been 
alone in cities and something had always turned up, a friend or 
someone with a car and money always coming from somewhere 
and the Coast when he got sick of Chicago and New York when he 
got sick of Boston, how there was always some other place to go 
and even something else to do and misery wherever he had been 
whatever he had been doing always come and always gone away, 
how it all came together and was a life, some kind of life, he saw 
his wife almost asleep sprawling in her chair a little childishly and 
could have kissed her, probably the drink, that he never knew how 
he was going to feel tomorrow but tonight there were still places 
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he wanted to see and things he wanted to find out about and work 
he wanted to do, wondered why he suddenly wanted to kiss her 
and did, saying, Don’t say I’m never nice to you. 


No, it’s not every man who gets around to kissing his wife, 


she answered, but was pleased, and if it’s so tonight it might be so 
again tomorrow and if not tomorrow then the day after, and he 
stopped trying to figure it out, playing it by ear, listening to him- 
self because there was nothing else to listen to and it sounded right 
he wondered why, as if he were some kind of artist and knew he 
was right but didn’t know how he knew, he would have to write that 
down, Are you getting sleepy? she asked trying not to sound too 
eager, 

Yeah. 

Do you want to come to bed? 

Yeah, 

How come? she asked, surprised and he grinned, saying, 
Because I’m tired of saying no. 

That must be the first time in a week. 

What? 

That you smiled at me, he wondered why because nothing had 
changed and he had no faith in that life he knew was going to make 
him betray something (but what?) he couldn’t betray and leave 
him in the end to himself, and that he had to fail, Let’s go, he said 
and turned out one light, that he knew he was already caught in 
it, born into it, he turned out the second light, and that all he could 
do was listen to himself and improvise, he would have to write that 
down on his page, like an improvisation again and again and never 
the same, he led her into the bed room, and yes, if he expected too 
much then he preferred it, if it was pointless then it was pointless, 
if he was disintegrated all right he was disintegrated, he turned 
out the last light, because he knew this was going to happen to him 
again and again no matter what and all he could do was try to 
sense what was happening and compose it like a man as he listens 
to his own voice composing ceaselessly, he would have to write 
this down all of it, within a flood which even as he embraced that 
warmth wondering while he still had time if he couldn’t write the 
whole thing down to have at least the words to repeat and under- 
stand swept him beyond his words of it. 





IN THE MONTH OF MARCH 
THE SNAIL CLIMBS TENDER TREES 


By Peter Viereck 


In the month of March the snails climb tender trees 
To be nearer the Pleiades. 

Grass fingers nab heat. 

The fish jump for the fun of it. 

Later the roses are willing to fall. 

The wasted thistle-fluff isn’t sorry at all. 

A vineyard, met while walking, is a shelter 

Good to hold to, in that helter-skelter. 

For fun — or food? or hooks? — life likes to twitch; 
After the ice, it will not matter which. 

After the ice, the feathers — once all throat 

Are shushed; the paraplegic lakes can not reach out. 
And so, from hooked exuberance to numbed retreat, 
The gamuts have no meaning; or, what they have of it, 
Encysts in chunky particulars, 

The specific timothy-grass, the ungeneralized stars, 
The vineyard met while walking, a life-buoy of Here, 
Good to hold, in wave on wave of Anywhere. 





CHRISTMAS: MIAMI BEACH 


By August Kadow 


O plaster world, unreal as wedding cake, 
refrigerator modern, there you are 

the dream of flat stenographers, the lake 
and green oasis of a neon star 


that blinks from blimps of promise as we steer. 


Vanilla layers of sweet beach hotels, 

the child of what salvation do you hold 

to draw from nets of commerce miracles 
that shield the multitudes against the cold 
and grant eternal summer to those chilled? 


O take these gifts of dollars for the birth 

and grant us grace of pleasure, for we come 
in pilgrimage to paradise on earth 

to see the word made flesh and praise of sun, 
our bodies prostrate on the golden dune. 


THE SEEKER 


Again the hand is countries in the sun, 
a coast upon me ina hail of trees. 


No keel is angered here, no ship at bay. 


I lie in the grass with my arms thrown out like quays. 
In flocks, in fives, the cars are honking. Away 
and over the hill they fade to a fable, are dun. 


Emptied of conchs and cables, the green wind 
breaks all the whistling crowds like sticks or knees. 
A wake of milkwhite silence dogs the gun. 
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ODA a ads A a i ls NS li Ng 


Once in a volley of ferns and listing light 
the insular self attended by green seas 
was promontory to a coast of light. 





Prepared, alone, is now undone to find 
how all our love is paired of ones, and won. 


: THE BATHERS 


1. 

See how they, looking seaward, always expect 
the vectoring eddy led by the shark’s tall fin, 
like troubled sunflowers, all their heads erect, 
enact half-circles before plunging in. 


And turn themselves to needy bathers. Wealth, 
self’s leisure, sands immaculate, but feed 

the deepest longing for some following stealth 
to reap their hands like martyrs from seaweed. 


Though strong guards gather consolations, cry 
all clear to sands too clean, still greedily 

the long eyes stick where a tall impartial sky 
involves the unpunishing and equal sea. 


> 

So, bathers, both my hands have stayed by, fled 
deadly lagoons imagined from fair tides, 
where yet the amputating shark, its head 

hid in green depths, barks always at my side. 


FIRST LOVE POEM 


My journey to your flesh brought islands down 
and Edens to arm’s length, but through the lush 
brown sadness of your eyes my wars began 
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lest love dissolve my will in that soft wish, 
then my two hands grew stern and would not drown 
but drew back, fisted, touching their own flesh. 


Returned thus from the always of your eyes 
to a safe place, what fled them learned to be 
led back a way, wished all the standstill wars 
rocked white as ruined ships in a green bay, 
but still my will stood strong before your eyes 
and eased my fretful hands and had its way. 


But that safe peace lay backwards by a wish 
and all else in surrender, now my lies, 

like owls at night, light up each burning bush 
and tree of me lest love at last surprise 

two drowning hands with truth. O Adam rush 
down to your apple death, rise weak and wise. 


SECOND LOVE POEM 


The hours go by like days. The years like years 
are sad-faced rabbits, mute until they end. 

Our clocks tick birthdays, repetitious fears 

that leave us more for pity, less for friends. 

The rests and runs of time are paced by tears. 
The hours go by like days, the years like years. 


We wake up bruised, beloved. But always wake 
where time runs down to lullaby and stays 

the fingers from the life they can not take. 

As actors’ voices fade into the play’s, 

so skill replaces hearts before they break. 

We wake up bruised, beloved, but always wake. 


We live by minutes. And the minutes come 
filling the mouth with honey, flesh with flesh 
until the blood’s that same courageous drum 





that raged the Corybantes through their wish. 
In death the rabbit squeals who had been dumb. 
We live by minutes, and the minutes come. 


DING AND SICH 


While watching an idiot boy 
at play on West Fourth Street, 


New York... 


His spinning top winds out his hours 
until he tires of the harped string 

and the humming colors of his nerves. 
Now into mother magic he declines, 
rocks out upon the edges of the street 
his one remembered song, his cynosure. 


What is the marvel of a spinning thing, 

a rocking horse that rocks to its own end? 

I wet my feet once in the morning grass 

and walked in water till my eyes were green,— 
holding to love I lost myself and sight, 

all but a mouth staring at the unseen. 


IRRELEVANCE 
By Stuart Dodds 


we got a painting of Christ 
and stuck it up on the brick 
we got an African mask 

and pinned it to the plaster 
we got a Japanese lantern 
and hung it from the ceiling 
you made a dozen blintzes 

I had nine and you had three 
Now what? 
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EPITHALAMION FROM THE FLATS 
By Guy A. Cardwell 


In the autumn of the fifteenth year 

in the district of Aphromania, 

after a feverish springtime 

deep in the world’s gray age, 

there came an eon of twilight. 

Cool, not like fresh gasp and shock 

when glacial spears shake in the Tetons. 
Across Mormon Flats, up towards the Grosventres 
creeks slide down rutty beds 

and tired water looks for sand 

to lose itself and die. 

No more deep pools. Once the sheen trout 
struck savagely, next lipped the lure, 

then sullen lurked by winged casuist tried, 
is gone. 

At this level stones lie still, 

smooth rubbed by custom, 

infertile, shifting only a little in the spring, 
polished as though twice shaved, 

never a hard word from one to other, 

and scarce a prickle as irritants, 

close cropped, break through. 


Sir Joshua said the internal fabric of our minds 
is nearly uniform, and that is true — 

each born under Pisces, Leo, Virgo, 

but one must spy out, tell in candor 

when the water’s gone 

the land belongs to sage. 

that’s for memory’s fragrance, 





to chiseler, that’s for anguish 

and love’s toothed noesis, 

to hen, and she’s for feathered passing. 
Diction becomes a problem; 

the meaning has worn off, 

and dialogue could run: 

Do you think the water gone, or underground? 
And the answer, late, in girls’ French — 

Vous m’excuserez du retard; 

je partais presque tous les jours 

avec mes amies . . . I couldn't say. 

Are the stones hard inside? — 

Pour les disques que vous m’avez nommé, 

je ne les connais pas. 

En Francais, nous disons la “distribution des prix,” 
pour la “cérémonie terminale.” 

Dans certaines écoles on nous donne des livres. 
Dans la notre non. 

Thus metamorphic curve to igneous arc, 
rounded side to polished butt, 

quiet under the sun, under the snow, 

turning only a little in the spring. 


NOCTURNE 


By Paul Kendall 


Night is the stuff the headlights cut a way through. 
Up on the viaduct you can see a million cars 

Going chop! chop! chop! chop! And the flashers 
Keep breaking the stuff and helping your heart beat. 


Use your imagination; think how it was, before, 
When people had to go out in the dark. 

They must have felt half-dead, lonely 

In other words, caught in a bag 

With only the moon and stars. 
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FOG 


y Faye Riter 


They had found the beach quite accidentally. There had not 
even been sight of the channel when they drove along the heights 
overlooking the coast, but only of plump fog clouds hanging low 
where the channel should be. Hautot-sur-mer was the sign they had 
followed, knowing full well that such villages on the sea were not 
always built at the water’s edge. Beyond the town was posted a 
wooden marker signifying camping grounds, and they rode slowly 
over the narrow stony lane cut deep between grassy banks. The de- 
_scent curved blindly until at last they reached the few cars parked 
near weathered bath houses. There a stone walk-way cut through 
the cliff and led down to the water piled high with fog. 

Here, in the shelter of the bleached cliff, the air was fresh and 
chilly. The heat lay above, away from the beach, in another land. 
The stretch of coast, isolated by the dim atmosphere over water and 
chalky rock heights, had been transformed into a small universe 
complete in itself. Yet there was no sense of restriction, Aline told 
herself as she sat upon a great slanting rock; it was that this world 
was more nearly the equal of a human eye. One could see it all, 
comprehend it all and feel a personal joy at its limited dimensions. 

They had slid and stumbled over the smooth-worn stones that 
covered almost every foot of the exposed beach. Libby, long legged 
in her scarlet bathing suit, had walked cautiously about but never 
quite to the water’s edge. Every few moments she returned to the 
safety of the sandy rock where her mother sat, then ventured out 
again, moving a little farther away each time. When abruptly the 
tide began to go out, Libby walked into the tiny sea pools that re- 
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mained in shallow places between rocks. She dug wet salty sand 
with her hands and constructed an unassuming castle surrounded 
by a myriad of finger-traced roads. But she did not remain there. 
She went to wash herself in a pool, stopped to collect pebbles, re- 
turned to strengthen her castle, and was off again. 

It was a child-sized world, Aline concluded suddenly. Perhaps 
that was why it pleased her; yet that was not all. It was a private 
and yet wholly revealed world. There could be no mystery here. 
Except for the light, of course. And that, in ever-changing depth 
and density of fog, seemed to have for its function the revelation of 
varying facets in the beach universe. 

It was the light that held her here on the rock as the afternoon 
hours began to unfold. Rex had walked to the point at which the 
next stretch of beach was hidden by a curve; he had gone, at Libby’s 
bidding, to view small treasures she had found. But if she were to 
move, Aline knew, she would not see the series of changes in atmos- 
phere. She would forget the whole interest of details, and thus lose 
the awareness into which she had fallen as she sat, statue-like, cam- 
era and binoculars behind her. There was nothing but the naked, 
watchful eye to record what she saw, and sponge-like she absorbed 
with a tremendous capacity that increased in the cool air and filter- 
ing light. 

The population was growing steadily but imperceptibly. 
Families added themselves one by one. Figures moved up and 
down, across, obliquely, all with intent, it seemed. Small wiry boys 


were building sand fortifications beyond her. A bonneted child in 


pink rompers played silently nearby, her small, fat bottom rising 
as she bent with a miniature shovel to scoop water and sand. A 
woman in high black boots directed her family in a search for sea 
life in the sand and under the edges of rocks. Men in brief, bulging 
bathing shorts walked by surveying the offerings of the beach, and 
on a rock a grandmother, not old but seamed of face as if she 
worked in the fields, settled her homely cotton-clad self and re- 
moved the shoes of three young grandsons while the children’s par- 
ents wandered away. 

And everything moved within the strange, strained light that 
hung over the grey channel water and the stony beach. The fog 
stirred with a quiet, elfin restlessness, thinning itself, gathering, 
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dispersing, emitting sun rays, closing itself to them, settling, ris- 
ing, falling back like the waves of the sea only to re-form for new 
motion. Dream-like, the figures scattered over the beach lost per- 


sonal identity; dream-like they emerged and became individuals. 
The tide had gone out still further, and the mollusk-hunters bent 
over, raised themselves, bent again. Movements decreased as the 
gastronomical interest heightened. Figures hailed others and 
drifted to more promising fields until the bulk of the population 
was divided between two particularly fruitful areas that the tide 
had bared. 

At regular intervals Aline’s conscience directed her eyes to 
establish the whereabouts of Libby. Far out beyond the green- 
coated rocks and strands of abandoned sea-weed the child was en- 
gaged in the occupation that now held most of the people on the 
beach, that of pulling some kind of small shell life off rocks. And 
Rex, watching her, stooped to examine something on the watery 
sand. In the pale light he was hardly distinguishable from the 
larger rocks. She watched, wondering if he would really rise and 
become himself again or if, like Alice in Wonderland, she were 
seeing some fantastic change in the universe. But he did unfold, 
did rise from rock to man. 

And then she forgot the small reverie into which she had fal- 
len, A thin, eerie cry caught and held her, and looking for its source 
she saw a child in faded blue bathing trunks, white undershirt and 
rubber sandals half running along the beach. He stumbled over 
stones, hurried around small pools, once even stopped to consider 
which way to circle a jagged rock. His cry did not seem to disturb 
the atmosphere; rather, it blended. Even the call that broke the 
rhythm of his crying now and then brought no attention. 
““Ma---man! Ma---man!” 

As she watched, wanting the child to find his family, she re- 
alized that the quietly desperate sobbing and even the appeal to his 
parent were undemanding, as if he did not expect to be rescued 
as if he did not expect even a reply. That was the quality which 
set an unease to stirring within her. She began to will that the 
child’s mother should hear and respond, that the child should see 
her at last and run with arms outstretched. But still the boy ran 
on, falling now and then, splashing his way through pools which 
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earlier he had skirted. He had taken leave of the mollusk-hunters 
to the far right and was running back toward the group on the left, 
his monotonous wailing like a thin wind. ‘Ma---man!” his little 
voice came back to her as an echo or a word that had never been 
spoken. “Ma---man!”’ It was a hopeless appeal. He was alone, run- 
ning up and down the world, falling, stumbling, searching. There 
was no one to stop him, to call out and bring that feverish racing to 
a halt. 

And then Aline’s unease underwent a sort of metamorphosis 
and became shame. Because no one else went to his rescue or even 
seemed to be concerned with the distress of the lost boy, she hesi- 
tated to go to him. “Go,” she commanded herself. But the child 
might not understand her desire to help him. She was not able to 
speak his language, and his terror might increase when a stranger 
approached and spoke unintelligible words. 

Now he was back again, running toward the scattering of peo- 
ple to her right. His cry was frenzied but still not loud. And still, 
as though he were a small and invisible ghost, no one appeared to 
see or hear him. 

Aline arose. She hurried down across the stones and sodden 
sand, slipping now and then but retaining her balance with speed 
of movement. “Wait for me,” she said softly when she was close to 
the little figure. He did not hear her, and she caught his arm 
gently and gave it a shake to demand his attention. “Where is your 
mother?” she asked shyly in his language. 

The boy’s eyes turned to her. Glazed with weariness and salt 
tears, they showed no understanding. 

“Come,” she said. “I'll help you find her.” First they would 
go in the direction from which he had appeared. He accompanied 
her obediently enough, but then, sensing that they were headed in 
the direction from which he had just come, he tried to pull away 
and his cry heightened as if to indicate the hopelessness of search- 
ing there. She stopped, and pointing toward the other end of the 
beach, asked, “There?” 

The child could not speak but only nodded his head as if this 
were the final movement he would be able to make. 

Again Aline took his head, and they made their uncertain way 
over stones and sand. He was walking with the heaviness of old age, 
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allowing his weight to fall back so that she must drag him along. 
She bent and picked him up, and for a moment he placed his wet 


face upon her shoulder, confessing absolute despair. He was 
smaller than Libby, and his body felt babyish in her arms. But she 
had tu mind her step as she walked with arms burdened, and she 
did not know just what she would do or say when they were closer 
to the mollusk-hunters. 

She shifted the weight of the child, turning him so that the 
people nearby were within his sight. “Your mama,” she asked 
hopefully, “is she here? Look well and tell me now.” But the 
small weary face, searching, found nothing. 

They must be practical and thorough, Aline told herself. She 
walked slowly toward the stony incline, the wooden steps and road 
leading away from the beach and faced the child in that direction. 
“Up there?” The boy looked without hope and shook his head. 

“Then we must go back the other way and we shall surely find 
your mama.” Yet she stood there a moment, hoping that someone 
would recognize the child and run to her, not wanting to shed the 
responsibility but feeling a lack of confidence because of her 
language inadequacy and her limited contact with the people since 
she had been in the country. And she faced the entrance cut down 
to the beach and wondered if the child could possibly belong to a 
family picnicking on the grass near the cars, she heard a feminine 
voice crackle unpleasantly through the air. The boy’s muscles 
tensed so that Aline turned hastily, almost guiltily as if caught in 
a wrong-doing. 

Afterward she wondered at the emotion, but she knew from 
the continuing sense of being unjustly reprimanded that it was 
caused by the woman’s scathing voice, pitched high and obviously 
accusing even though Aline understood none of what was shouted 
in her direction. 

Even as the young woman came running up to her, people 
were turning from their own concerns to watch, and adults as well 
as children drew near and listened without expression as though 
witnessing a play. The accuser’s face was set in anger, and her 
voice hurled scorn. As her lips twisted and pouted with scorching 
phrases she reached for the child, who said weakly, **Maman.” 

Arms empty, Aline stood with lips parted, shocked into 
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speechlessness by the woman’s anger. She could only stare at the 
stranger, young but stout, her face under thick disheveled hair 
plump and red-cheeked, torso bulging in the flowered bathing 
dress; her thick legs were spread as she stood with broad bare feet 
placed firmly on the stones and cradled the boy. “Cheri,” the mother 
said with abrupt tenderness. “Mon petit.” And then, face tighten- 
ing again, she glared at Aline with renewed hostility, and all about 
them murmurs arose as onlookers seemed to explain the situation 
to newcomers. 

“He was lost,” Aline said when at last she found the proper 
French word to explain the child’s predicament, but the other, 
looking at her with disbelief, burst into rapid speech once more. A 
circle had formed and closed in as though the two women stood as 
opponents about to begin battle. Aline drew herself up rigidly and 
taking a long breath, spoke again. “Lost!” she repeated fiercely as 
though a harsh tone would increase the other’s understanding. 
“Your child was lost!” 

The woman waited, seeming to expect something more and 
then, satisfied by the silence that her own suspicion was reality, 
she spat a phrase not toward Aline but in the direction of the on- 
lookers. Someone gave a short, derisive laugh, and the children 
whispered among themselves. 

With fear Aline looked all about her. She could not see over 
the heads, could not discover if Rex, curious at the commotion, 
might be approaching. She was alone, as alone as the child had 
been a short while ago, running back and forth on the beach. 
“Doesn’t anyone here speak English?” she cried out then. “Do you 
speak English?” she begged in one direction and then another. 

For a moment everyone hushed and all the faces focused upon 
her. Then a man moved in from the fringe of the crowd, demand- 
ing entrance to the center. He lifted a wobbly-brimmed straw hat. 
“Madame?” His eyes were hidden behind dark glasses, but she 
could see that he was no longer young. The thin face, lined but not 
creased, looked permanently weary. His jacket, unmatching the 
trousers, covered a grey shirt open at the neck. He wore dingy can- 
vas shoes without socks, and the slender cane with which he had 


nudged his way through the circle pointed out a red stone and was 
motionless. 
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“She believes that you wanted to rob her of her son,” he 
spoke. 

In a disordered way, unable to compose neat, balanced sen- 
tences, Aline related the details of the event, seeing the child, 
watching him run weeping back and forth, feeling it imperative to 
assist, and on until the moment that the boy’s mother confronted 
her. 

At the end of the recital the man nodded, and turning, spoke 
to the child’s mother without ever pausing for breath. And as he 
spoke Aline watched the woman anxiously. The listening face was 
mobile, expressing disdain, indignation, finally sullenness. More 
than once the lips made ready to speak, but the thin veined hand of 
the translator rose to maintain silence. 

At last he had finished. The woman looked at Aline and said 


ungraciously, “Merci, Madame.” 


At the reluctant thanks Aline put out a hand and patted the 
child’s leg. He looked at her, frowning a bit. “Goodby,” she said 
and smiled with trembling lips. He lifted a small hand in a tenta- 
tive wave as his mother stepped away. 

The crowd, losing interest now, spread out until the beach ap- 
peared to absorb it by twos and threes, and in a moment only Aline 
and the man were left. “Monsieur,” she said, “thank you very 
much,” and held out her hand. He touched her palm with a limp, 
formal motion. “I would not have interfered,” she went on, “but 
the child was frantic, and no one else seemed to notice him.” 

Beyond him she saw Rex with Libby walking carefully beside 
him over the stones. But they were still far away. She and the 
stranger stood here together as if they alone contemplated the 
world and its population. She did not want Rex to approach too 
quickly, nor the stranger to leave, for fear of missing some verity 
or its reafiirmation. 

Removing his sun glasses, the man revealed eyes engulfed by 
disillusion, and she looked quickly away and then back again. 
“Madame, they do not consider it their business. A child is lost— 
a child is found.” He shrugged. With the tip of his cane he flicked 
the red stone away from the others. Together they looked at the 
uneven layers of stones at their feet. She could not see the place 
that the red stone had occupied, and when she looked beyond, to 
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See eT eae ae 


learn where his cane had sent it, she could see no sign of it. Lifting 
his hat, he nodded to her and walked away. 

Aline watched him go, watched him meet and pass Rex and 
Libby, then stood waiting. 

“What was the great excitement up here?” Rex asked briskly. 

“It was I,” she said slowly, “and the Frenchman who passed 
you was my rescuer.” As they walked back to the boulder where 
the camera and binoculars still lay, she told the story. And all the 
while she talked Libby interrupted with indignant questions. “Why 
did his mother let him get lost? .... Why didn’t you tell her what 
happened? ... Then why wasn’t she glad that you were taking care 
of her little boy?” 

They sat upon the edge of the rock, and Aline asked, “Isn’t it 
time that we started back?” 

“Don’t let a lot of indifferent people run you off,” Rex said, 
taking the binoculars out of the case. “Have you noticed how the 


air was cleared? See the way the cliff shows up now to Dieppe and 


farther.” 

Startled, she looked out over the water where the color had 
increased to a sea-green that was gaining brilliance almost under 
her eyes, and then along the coast where another, sandier beach 
was visible now, and still another beyond it. A white excursion 
steamer made its way below the cliffs that had picked up a yellow- 
ish tinge. 

“T know,” she prevaricated. The moment the cruel voice of 
the child’s mother had cut the air, she had at least sensed this aug- 
mentation of light and space. 

The small, ideal world, the soft, blurred world of the fog, had 
begun to expand at that point. It had been too wondrous to remain, 
and it had been wondrous because its ilusion had misdirected the 
focal activity of the mind’s eye. The woman’s voice had pointed up 
the fault in her perception. 

“You've got to be realistic, 


%”° 


Rex said lightly, offering her the 
binoculars. “People are pretty generally ornery.” 

Through the glass she followed the line of the coast. This stony 
beach was just a part of something greater. Now that the sun had 
burned off the fog, people were plunging into white-edged waves 
as if impelled into livelier activity because the sun was free. But 
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she returned the binoculars and looked away from the clear, bright 
air to the heap of pebbles and shells which Libby had emptied into 
her lap before starting off on some new adventure. And picking up 
a delicate green limpet shell, she sat studying the concave side, 
working silently all the while at renewing her invisible armour and 
half wishing that the fog had remained. 


NIGHT SUMMER PROVENCE 
By Harold Schimmel 


The cats were making love 
at Saint Tropez 
Seventy seven thou- 
sand stars 
(glazed by the brothers 
della Robbia } one orange 
moon 
a ceramic cemetery 
and infinite scrubbed greenblue 
pine 
I looked into the 
black for instruction 
nothing 
but she-cat moans 
A curtained window lit up 
pink 
It was they 
me 
the cats 
and all the sea 


around 
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REVOLUTION 
By Exta Williams Wolking 


He took a path into the woods 

and step by step it had grown stranger. 
It cawed and cackled, bit and booed 
as if in anger. 


“Behold their children’s children come” 
a hard voice said, and trees were roaming 
gorilla armed, and a wild plum’s 

lips drew back, foaming. 


The redbud hissed as he ran by. 
There in the dark it smoked and smoldered. 
The huddled hills were piling high, 


boulder on boulder. 


Things traded treacheries, the vines 

tripped him and sniggered as they trailed him; 
the catbriars unsheathed spear and spine 

of claws that nailed him. 


“Hominidae!” they shrieked and groaned 
while paths pitched him from hill to hollow 
and injured eyes of wood and stone 
followed and followed. 


At last a Moon came through the night 

and found him where pale palms had drawn him. 
It found him but a furious white 

dogwood was on him. 





THE LAST OF AUGUST’S SONG 
By Donald Wesely 


Blue-gold, green-gold, yellow-gold, O 

blade-gold, grass-gold, lily-gold, O 

goldenrod, golden bough, golden road and dust, 
sod-gold, glitter-gold, zephyr-gold and gust. 

Red-gold, pink-gold, sunny-gold, O 

shed-gold, hive-gold, honey-gold, O 

ruddy mellow apple-gold, gold apricot and peach, 

sandy yellow pebble-gold, gold shell and gull and beach. 
Fish-gold, stone-gold, sparrow-gold, O 

wish-gold, bone-gold, marrow-gold, O 

hazy deeping window-gold, gold chimney-pot and beam, 
lazy weeping-willow gold, gold touch-me-not and dream. 


Rose and fig, pond and twig, and the fan you fold, 

all are leafed with, chased in, carved of, based on . 
gold, 

gold prodigal, gold squandering, gold claret and maroon, 

soon, September, now, golden afternoon. 


I HAVE A GO AT GOLIATH AND 
LEARN MORE THAN I NEED TO KNOW 


By Parm Mayer 


Goliath stands on bigger bootbones 
and you can see his teeth 

farther away. 

Compared to his garrulous spear, 
my thrust is an uneven stone 

in a shepherd’s sling. 


Look, he said, This one is better. 


I said, What is better? 
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Everything I say is better 

is better, he said. 

The way that star burns, 

the way that frog 

puts his words together, 

the way Olinda chews her porkchops. 


How do you know? I said. 


I can tell, he said. 

And what is more, 

unless you sit on your tongue 
with your teeth 

I will feed your poems 

to the nasty pigeons. 


Usually I do as he says. 
But this day I’d been reading 
too much about David, 


and didn’t. 
Look here, I said, 


(wadding my words like a Bethlehemite) 
you over-padded bushwhacker, 

your mouth is Oscared with tall words 
and a few people are sitting around 

on their thumbs 

catching the bigflow. 

But if you look 


without slant in your eyes 

you will see there is no such thing 
as better, in the bushes. 
Furthermore, 


pull the soft balls from your ears 
and you'll hear 


that the tongue-twist is different. 


Then, if there is no under-lapse, 
maybe you can see 





that your comminglings are not better; 
it is only that Philomena’s and mine 
are different. 


Of course he killed me. 


Now I can’t combine 
if I’m better off or not. 


This much is easy to peel, 

I’m different. 

I no longer fear the stone hammer 
over my half of the head 

and there are fewe1 sheep to tend 


beyond Hebron. 


As for Goliath, 

he can take his clay tablets 
and chosen poems 

and stick them in a hole 


on the top of his mountain. 


As for Philomena’s and mine, 

I’m taking them with me. 

Who knows what kind of poetry 
any one of the less-mixed-up gods 


prefers. 


ODE TO CHAOS 


i said death to all planners and 
lovers of sixbuttoned order i 
stood up in my forehead and 
shouted into the redbone of 

my brain long live chaos 


with a fistful of brush i 
smeared tar and sweptup hair onto 
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a cardboard carton of 
kelloggscornflakes and 

called it littlelostblackbird and 
the old judge said it 

was blueribbonstuff and i 

could sell it for 1000 indigestible 
dollars if i wanted to 


with my finger i wrote on dirty 
glass weldon creek is full of 

all kinds of igmillions and 

ics and one day i thought i 

saw a female flounder in 

a cellophane swimsuit 

gari gari i said (notice 

thats two garis) can the soul of 

a woman be gari gari and called 
it a poem 


one day i took one of those 
empiresize bombs and blasted the 
streetcorneredcities and 

the fencepostedfarmlands and 
from the top of a bigpile of 
brokenglassandtornupsteel and 
madeoverfacesandwetkidneys i 
said i told you so and 

started to count what few top 


hats and bellybuttons were left 


someday i will explode what is 
left of the known universe and 
much of the unknown and then 
what is left of god can 
start in all over again 


p s does anyone have a big 
broom and a much bigger dustpan 
£E I 





KING OF HEARTS 


By D. A, Greig 


With the radiator boiling and the car choking with fumes of 
frying engine oil, he drew off the wide red-sand road beside a wind- 
mill and dam among the thorn trees. It was only when he had 
stopped and the engine had coughed into silence that he noticed 
the brown pickup, down on its springs with the load, a green mat- 
tress lashed on top, standing among the grey bushes farther off. 

The twilight sun hung round and red above the horizon, the 
blades of the windmill stood immobile, turned into bronze; in the 
distance the white winter grass shimmered like wheat across the 
rolling approaches to the Kalahari, the red-sand desert of the 
Bechuanaland Protectorate that spills across the border into South 
West Africa. Far-off hung a small, low cloud of dust. 

The level sun blonded the stubble of the man in the pickup as 
he came towards the car. The flesh about his eyes looked puffy and 
creased, as though he had been screwing them up for days on end. 
They shook hands through the window of the car. 

‘“‘Name’s Visser. See you've got Cape Town number plates,” 
he said in Afrikaans. ““What brings you up here in South West?” 

“Man, I was just wondering if I could have some of your 
water,” said the man in the car. “This damn sand holds your 
wheels fast; my engine’s been boiling for an hour now.” 

As he spoke, the other was reading the sign painted on the 
car’s door. 

“* ‘Bruno the Great. World-Famous II]lusionist and Magician. 
Presents His New Show. Direct from Europe.’ So, a magician, eh? 
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“Well, I wish you could use some of your magic on this water 
here. No, man, it’s not my water. I’m just a trekboer passing 
through, been moving my karakuls down from Usakos—that’s 
otherside Windhoek, you know. Man, the drought’s bad up there. I 
hear the grazing is better here in the Kalahari. Been two weeks on 
the road. And now I come to this!” He jerked this thumb over his 
shoulder at the dam. “Man, it stinks! My sheep wouldn’t even look 
at it and the last time they had their noses in water was two days 
ago. You better just go up to the house and ask that lousy German 
whether he’s got anything better there than this muck.” 

The magician drove slowly up the track towards the farm- 
house that stood among some peppercorns, dark against the low 
sun. The car lurched over the ruts, the bone-white thorns of the 
verging trees squealing against its sides. 

A woman was standing in the dark shadow of the kitchen 
door. He had got out, looking about him first in case there were 
dogs, before he saw her. 

She answered him shortly, in Afrikaans with a German ac- 
cent, as though in irritation, and pointed to the tap at the side of the 
house beside an empty fowl run. He took his jerry-can over and 
filled it, whistling softly between his teeth. He was tall, so that he 
had to bend himself almost into a right-angle over the top, with 
knuckly wrists and a dark, portuguesey face. 

As he went back to the car, past the kitchen door, he heard 
women’s voices shrill within, one sounding like the brusque one, 
who must be the farmer’s wife. His shadow slipped ahead of him 
across the dappled sand. The voices stopped. 

A girl came out and walked across to the car where he stood. 
Bruno, his next week’s meals and drinks depending on his ability 
to size up people and swiftly to docket them in his mind as Easy, 
Thirty-Five, a Widow; or about Forty-Fve, Looks like his wife has 
left him, Piece of cake, this one . .. put her down among the Easies: 
Eighteen-Nineteen, No Ring, so Not Engaged. She had the sort of 
German figure he had seen often since coming up into South West, 
especially up here near Windhoek: already matronly, well-fleshed 
arms, big bosom, broad hips appearing even wider under her 
bodiced dress. 


“My mother invites you inside for a cup of coffee,” she said. 
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But his mind was professionally attuned, and sensitive as a 
snail’s eye, to currents of suspicion, overtones of opposition; it was 
about this invitation that the girl and her mother had been quarrel- 
ing, that was clear. Thank you, lady, but no, unfortunately he had 


to reach Aranos, fifty miles farther on, yet that night. No use antag- 


onizing the old woman inside, he thought. She might even turn up at 
the show tomorrow night—if he could get the hotel in Aranos for it. 

Yet, the girl did not do as he expected, colour up and reluct- 
antly go in again. She came a step nearer. Bruno was conscious, 
without seeing, that the mother was watching and listening from 
inside the kitchen. 

She looked into his face. “Herr Bruno, please come in for a 
cup of coffee.” 

Bruno looked at her. This could mean trouble, of course. He 
might be sticking his neck out. But on the other hand there were 
only these two women inside, no men, he was sure, so it might be 
okay. And a cup of hot coffee, maybe something to eat, would go 
down well, with nothing inside him since beer and sandwiches at 
the Stampriet hotel early that morning. 

The mother was standing at the stove with her back to him as 
he followed the girl into the kitchen. When he greeted her again, 
she said with a shrug, not looking at him, “Don’t thank me. It was 
my daughter’s idea.” 

Bruno sat down at the white-scrubbed table without making a 
sound, smiling at the girl. Starved, that’s what it is, he thought. 
Stuck out here on a farm in the veld with nothing to do now she’s 
left school. She brought him a cup of coffee. 

“Are you going far, Herr Bruno?” she asked. Out of the cor- 
ner of his eye Bruno could see the mother lift her shoulder in dis- 
gust at hearing in the mouth of her the name of this vagabond, this 
gipsy, this suitcase magician. 

“l’m going up north, lady. rough Windhoek, then on 
through Okahandja and Otjiwarongo, up to Grootfontein and 
Tsumeb. I may even go through the Etosha Pan if the roads aren’t 
too bad.” 

“Ah, it must be wonderful, such a life!” 

He went on, making it dramatic, forgetting himself now the 
miles and miles of dusty roads, the blowouts, the broken fanbelts, 
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the corrugations hammering his wheels, the indifference in bars, 
the nights in hotel bedrooms with the vast sky lonely with stars out- 
side his window. But not too dramatic, so the old woman would 
think he was lying. About the count whose name he couldn’t re- 
member but he thought he was an Austrian or something, how he 
had invited him to the great mansion stuck out there among the 
thorn bushes in the veld beyond Helmeringhausen, and how he kept 
his wife embalmed in a glass coffin in the very room where they sat 
drinking champagne after the show. And the nightmare crossing of 
the Namib to Luderitz, two blowouts in the desert, stuck in the sand, 
and no water. The girl looked at him with big eyes, laughing some- 
times, but her mother stayed stubbornly by the stove. 

The sun had gone down, and it was dark in the kitchen, the 
orange eye of the embers winking in the grate of the stove. The 
woman began to light the pressure lamp. 

“Let me do that, lady,” said Bruno. “It looks like your 
mantle’s beginning to wear out.”” The woman said nothing, going to 
the table to take up his empty cup. 

But the daughter called out, “Have some more coffee, Herr 
Bruno. And would you like some Steinhager?” 


“The cupboard is locked, Lise,” said the woman sharply. The 


girl did not hear her, and went out of the room. Bruno closed the 
valve and the light came up with a hiss. “The veld looks dry in 
these parts, lady.” 

She turned away and went back to the stove, perhaps to hide 
the exasperation still in her face. She spoke reluctantly. “We have 
not had rain here for eighteen months.” 

With her back to him, Bruno was able to study her. Difficult 
one, this; Maybe forty-two, forty-four; Unhappy too about some- 
thing. Her hands were shaped like a man’s, strong arms and with, 
especially above the elbow, some of the creaminess remaining that 
she had transmitted to her daughter’s skin; her hair drawn back in 
a no-nonsense bun, 

Lise came in with a stone gin bottle and poured some into a 
glass. He was telling them, or rather the daughter, about the 
magistrate down in the Union who used to do hypnotism, when 
there was the sound of doors being banged somewhere inside. 

A man came into the kitchen and, a few steps across the 
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threshold, stood swaying, frowning at them and blinking. O-oh, 
thought Bruno, here’s the old man—he smiled at him, cupping his 
hand round the glass of Steinhiger. Close on Fifty, Drinks a lot 

. so this is the old woman’s trouble. Both mother and daughter, 
he noticed, did not look up as the farmer came in. 

“Whose car is that . . . standing on my werf?” he said, his 
eyes blinking heavily, like a tortoise’s. He had shaved about three 
days ago, and was still wearing his greasy hat. 

The woman answered, without looking up from the stove. “It 
is this man’s. He is a traveller. He wanted water.” 

The husband swivelled his heavy head to frown at Bruno. Lise 
said, also without looking up, “He is a magician.” 

“Ach so, a magician, eh? Then come, herr magician, you must 
show us what you can do...” He took a few steps forward, felt for 


the edge of the table and sat down heavily on a chair. (Drunker 


than I thought, said Bruno to himself). The farmer’s eye fell on 


the stone bottle and he pulled it towards him. “Glass, Lise.” 

He was very drunk. He drank a heavy tot of the gin. “You 
must...” Some of the gin trickled glistening among his stubble. 
‘Ach so, a magician, eh? Here we could use some of your magic 

.” He jerked his thumb towards his wife and winked at Bruno. 
“She ... you could show her...” (he gave a slack-mouthed laugh) 
“You could show her some things, eh?——where’s my coffee, frau?” 

Bruno got up quickly and silently out of his chair, took a cup 
and saucer from the dresser and went to the stove, standing beside 
the woman. “Leave this to me lady, let me also do something,” he 
whispered. 

The farmer gulped his coffee, mumbling in German. No one 
spoke. Then, his mouth twisting into a grin, he was turning to 
Bruno when his elbow slipped off the edge of the table and he slid 
heavily to the floor. 

“It’s all right,” said Bruno, on his feet. He would have passed 
out any minute, anyway. He was lying flat on his face, making 
snoring sounds. The woman came round quickly from the stove. 
She took an arm and tried to lift him. Bruno stooped to take the 
other arm. 

“Leave him!” said the woman sharply. 


“Don’t be stupid, lady, how can you carry a man by yourself?” 





He felt fed up now all of a sudden; by now he should have been 
well on his way to Aranos instead of mucking about here with these 
Germans. He didn’t ask to come in. He jerked the farmer’s arm, 
heaved and twisted, and jerked him like a sack to his shoulder. 
“Where’s the bedroom?” 

But after the farmer had been dumped on his bed and Bruno 
returned to the kitchen, Lise looked at him, looked away, and said 
softly, “How strong you are, Herr Bruno.” 

And when the mother returned, to busy herself with dirty 
dishes piled up on the dresser, she said, “Lise, why don’t you offer 
the gentleman some tart? Perhaps he has had no supper.” 

Bruno, now without wondering about his effect on the mother, 
lit a cigarette and proceeded to tell Lise, leaning with one cheek on 
her hand, about his early days in the circus, how he could go up to 
Rajah, the chief lion, and stroke his nose—‘‘best to do it just before 
the show, you know, then they’ve been fed, to put them in a good 
mood.” And how in the boss’ car he would take Rita, the leopard, 
for drives through the towns where they were playing. “The circus, 
there I learned everything I know.” 

“Could you not show us? Perhaps just one, Herr Bruno,” said 
Lise. 

Bruno shrugged. “‘Ag, I’ve got nothing big here. You’ve got to 
travel light through South West. You should have seen some of my 
illusions when I was playing down in the Union.” 

But he did take out the pack of cards he used for stunts in the 
bars and casually shuffled them, going through his patter and 
watching the woman out of the corner of his eye. Lise watched his 
hands and the cat’s-eye glitter of his big paste emerald ring. They 


were the orange-backed cards, and when he did the Fan, splaying 


them out in a pretty crescent, using only his left hand (a favourite, 
this, with the ladies) Lise smiled drear.:ivy. Then he forced up the 
red cards only, then the blacks only. Sie gazed at him in wonder. 

He did some other simple card forcings, asking Lise to select 
a card, and when he turned to the Frau, holding out the pack, she 
pretended not to hear him. Bruno smiled. 

But when, having gone out on an impulse and returned with 
his trunk of props, and having put on his top hat, he produced the 
the six razor blades, each tied to the other with cotton, from his 
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mouth, (it meant he would have to wind them again in Arano, but 
for some reason he didn’t care) she turned and watched him as he 
stood over in the corner at the door. Here eyes were wide with an 


involuntary horror as the blades one bv one appeared tingling 
’ ) PI fing 


between his teeth. 

She smiled as Lise clapped her hands at the Japanese Sun- 
shade Illusion. And when it came to the Appearing Cards, she came 
with Lise at his request, though with a pretense of reluctance. He 
placed her so that the ribbon to the forcing box on the side of the 
King of Hearts was hers. Lise had to call out her card: “Four of 


goer 


Diamonds, come out of the pack!” They both laughed, delighted as 
children, as it appeared. And mother and daughter watched not 
knowing how to feel, as the woman said softly, “King of Hearts, 
come out of the pack’’—and nothing happened. 

“Hmmm, something wrong. Try it again, lady.” She spoke 
the words again, a little embarrassed now. 

“Ah, I know what it is, lady. How can you speak to a king 
like that? You must speak nicely to a king. You must say please.” 

When she said “King of Hearts, please come out of the pack,” 
and it slowly, hesitantly appeared, she laughed and blushed and 
looked at him, modest and triumphant in his top hat and his dark 
devil’s face, with bi ight eyes. 

It was nine o'clock when he came to the Chinese Linking 
Rings. “Ladies and gentlemen,” (this unthinking, with practised 
ease) “I want you to watch this illusion very carefully. You may 
have seen some other magicians who pretended to know the secret 
of the Chinese Linking Rings, but they have worked on a small 
scale. I alone claim to know... .” 

He worked the rings with dexterity and polish, surprising 
himself. He was on his best form. 

The rings clattered to the floor in the climax. Bruno smiled 
and bowed. 

“But wait,” he said, “it’s already half-past nine. I must be on 
my way.” 

The woman had been sitting, like her daughter, at the table 
with her chin on her hand. At his words she got up from the table 
and gathered up the coflee cups and plates, her hand gone heavy 
and wooden. She spoke from the corner sink without looking 
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around. “You had better stay the night. The road is bad to Aranos. 
Lise, go now and make up the spare bed.” 


In the still-dark morning Lise was awakened by the protesting 
whine of the car’s engine. She lay for a moment, trying to place the 
sound, then flung aside the bedclothes and went into the kitchen, 
the air gripping her ankles freezingly. 

Her mother was at the kitchen door. The light from the pres- 
sure lamp fell out across the sand and glinted on the car’s door. 
Lise could see the “Bruno the Great” painted there, standing out 
garishly. And inside, shadowed and abstracted with listening to the 
engine, the magician’s dark head with his eyes hollowed in dark- 
ness. The nose of the car pointed to the pale light in the east. The 
engine coughed and howled. Lise felt her heart grow desolate. 

“But he can’t go now! He hasn’t even eaten!” she cried. 

She heard her mother’s voice faint about the roar of the en- 


gine. “... already eaten... gave him breakfast.” 


The engine settled to a hum, Bruno was busy about the gears. 


The car moved slowly forward. There was from the shadow within 


the flash of his teeth, his hand waved, the ring caught the light and 
flickered greenly. Then there was only the marks of his tyres in the 
sand. A cock crowed thinly in the silence. 

Lise was crying. Hot, bitter tears that ran down her cheeks. 
Some stolid inner core listened amazed to her sudden sob and felt 
the tears and wondered why. 

“Stop, Lise!” said her mother’s voice, loud and harsh. Lise 

looked up. Her mother’s eyes were fixed on some point hidden in 
the dark, cold morning. And Lise saw, with a contraction of the 
heart she could not explain, that in her mother’s eyes, too, were 
tears, but tears that seemed, like her voice, harsh and bitter. Lise 
looked at the glittering cargo of her mother’s hidden heart and 
heard her speak again. 
“You little fool, for what do you cry?” she was saying, with 
a bitterness that sounded like hatred. “‘You stupid little fool. Can 
you not see he is nothing? Nothing but a gipsy, a vagabond, yet you 
cry out your stupid eyes! Can you not see he is nothing? Nothing, 
nothing at all?” 
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THE DRUNK AT THE JEWELRY WINDOW 
By Milton Gilman 


“Unaccommodated man is no more but 
such a poor, bare, forked animal as 
thou art.” Kinc LEAR 
Sprawled in glass are garnets, upon it you, 
Mesmerized by gauds, twinkling bits of glass, 
As if they lit the stations of a far place 
You think you remember having been to. 
So your eyes laze, their image streaked on glass, 
From which the semblances of evening pass 
Till something spanks you up, like a twanged guitar, 


You grab a comb, and flick it through your hair. 


King Lear once leaned within a storm and saw 
Horrors at their hearth, blue-winged warriors 
Strangely stayed and homey, warmer than his fire, 
Gentler than his brood of hatching daughters. 

The cyclone’s cente: rearranges alr, 

And here you are, mad, buttoning down your hair, 


As though you fear your richest memories, 


When flashes bring them back, are streaked with fleas. 


Eves sparkle out of worth, and it is this 

Dim arrogance of loss you ponder on, 

As if you came from a cunning fiction 

Where faces were, pressed in a crystal space. 
Or do you kingly. dazzlingly alone, 

Review your hundreds and compose your crown 
Before you’re ready, with another face, 


To calculate the night, and leave the place? 





THE PURE ENCOUNTER 


“All action in any direction is best 
expounded, measured, and made appre- 


hensible, by reaction.” De QUINCEY 


She lifts her titty knees till her neat heart, 
Flaring in warring wishes in her eyes, 
Delivers terror to his witless part, 
Which begins there its first full exercise. 


Then downward twistings empty them in time: 
While markers vanish and the noise retreats 
They inch to meet each other in a dumb, 
Torn action, expounded by their heart beats. 


Comes time of peace when generations look 


Down with dull eyes at the field of action, 
And hear the sudden ticking of a clock 


Deliver them up to apprehension. 





NOTES, REVIEWS & SPECULATIONS 


Muriel Spark, The Ballad of Peckham Rye. Lippincott, 1960. 
The Go-Away Bird and Other Stories. Lippincott, 1960. 


Fauns and dryads. mischievous though they may act, belong to those 
past eras in which man could still look upon the Earth as a fairly comfort- 
able globe. The late Victorians, despite their awareness that Nature could 
be cruel and implacable in working out the destinies of man and the little 
furred creatures, still could assert that Nature provided the truths necessary 
for our well-being. For some years beyond the turn of the century, the 
spirits of Nature continued to gambol through the parks and woodlands, 
their pranks uncovering the stuffiness and hypocrisy of those Victorians— 
clergy and laity—who had outlived their Queen. 

In a 1947 introduction to his Collected Short Stories, E. M. Forster re- 
marked upon the difficult times which have descended upon the fantasist: 
the twentieth century, after undergoing two major wars, is preparing “for a 
third, and Fantasy now tends to retreat or to dig herself in, or to become 
apocalyptic out of deference to the atom.” The comment is valid; for the 
fantasy which has managed to survive Freud and Einstein and the disasters 
of war has, in the main, either joined forces with science to prophesy a 
future world or has joined forces with theology to carry us back to an 
earlier, more supernatural one. C. S. Lewis, looking forward as well as 
back, uses a sort of science fiction to booby-trap the young into an accept- 
ance of medieval Christianity. His distant planets contain symbolic beasts 
of a type rarely met since The Divine Comedy. 

Yet fantasy would seem to operate best when it is firmly based upon the 
present world: one of the major pleasures of fantasy is derived from its 
ability to play pranks upon the reality in which we live and which we ac- 
cept as commonplace. Physics and metaphysics alike afford too much a bur- 
den for a form designed to provide social criticism with delight. 

In The Ballad of Peckham Rye, Muriel Spark has attempted, with a 
good deal of success, that most difficult of tasks-—— the creation of a fantasy 
that develops out of the material and moral chaos of the world which we 
share with her. The setting is one that might be found in a naturalistic 
novel. The action takes place in a community outside London; the char- 
acters are primarily employees of a textile firm. It is a world inhabited by 
youths who like juke boxes and rock and roll, who speak and act in a man- 
ner we at once recognize: “Trevor’s girl arrived presently, tall and copper- 
tinted, with a tight short black skirt and much green eye-shadow. ‘Hi, 
snake,’ said Trevor. ‘Hi,’ said the girl, and sat down beside him.” And it is 
a world in which an administrator takes as mistress a typist; despite his 
pretensions to “moral fibre,” he will remain married—though “‘it’s like liv- 
ing a lie’—because his wife has money. But love is lacking even in his 
liaisons: 

They stayed in bed for an hour, in the course of which Merle 
twice screamed because Mr. Druce had once pinched and once bit her. 
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“I’m covered with marks as it is,” she said. 

Mr. Druce rose first and put on his dressing-gown. He went to 
wash and returned very soon, putting a wet irritable hand round the 
bedroom door. Merle said, “Oh, isn’t there a towel?” and taking a 
towel from the drawer, placed it in his hand. 

When he returned she was dressed. 

She went into the scullery and put on the kettle while he put on 
his trousers and went home. 

The stories in The Go-Away Bird, though the scenes here may be a 
farm in Africa or a house in London, present a similar view of contempo- 
rary existence. The shorter fiction, like the novel, delineates a world of 
individuals concerned wholly with themselves, with the lies they live by, the 
neuroses and idiosyncracies which sustain them; it is a world—as the long 
title story emphatically suggests—in which the individual is welcomed only 
so long as he can be used. 

At first glance, such subject matter would hardly appear conducive to 
the spirit of fantasy. Yet Miss Spark has realized that such a world is, in 
itself, close to a world of make-believe: can we, as civilized readers, intellec- 
tually accept as real a world of sterility and ignorance and violence, a world 
inhabited by egotists who threaten each other in order to maintain their own 
quite unsatisfactory pleasures? The notion is absurd. The sudden, seem- 
ingly illogical juxtapositions which characterize Miss Spark’s style are a 
further indication of the dream, the fantasy, which marks our “objective” 
reality. Thus, in one brief passage, we find references to Mendelssohn, Rus- 
kin, a Mozart quartet—and to a mermaid who writes poetry, to a pair of 
tweezers, to the possibility that a character is a pansy. For one element of 
our dilemma lies in our inability to discriminate, to differentiate the triv- 
ial from the momentous, the bad from the good. 

The deity who visits the world of Peckham Rye—for minor deities 
always inhabit fantasies—is Dougal Douglas, sometimes known as Doug- 
las Dougal. He has a deformed shoulder, two knobs on his skull which he 
declares are the remnants of horns removed by a plastic surgeon; he’s not 
the Devil but only “one of the wicked spirits that wander through the world 
for the ruin of souls.” He is, it must be added, very much a part of the 
physical world he enters. He is an Arts man, brought to the textile com- 
pany to bring humanistic vision to the workers: that is, to take advantage 
of whatever moral concepts they possess in order to cut down absenteeism 
and increase efficiency. 

Dougal’s single fatal flaw, he says over and over, is simply that he can’t 
abide sickness. The poor old world is obviously good and sick. By the time 
the novel comes to an end, Dougal has (among other items) engaged in 
several fights, secretly worked to inculcate vision in the laborers of a rival 
textile firm while still employed by the first, brought about a murder and 
caused a bridegroom to say, at the altar, “No, to be quite frank, I won't,” 
when asked the traditional question by the vicar. 

Though Miss Spark walks a very precarious path—in the short stories 
as well as the novel—, we are aware that the world is sick, not its chron- 
icler, That she can define the world in such a way as to make it appear 
objective and “real”? at the same time it strikes us as ludicrously make- 
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believe suggests a moral pe rspective. Concei\ ably there can exist a realm 
which is not so absurd, not so much the scene of sham and folly and vio- 
lence. In the short chapter which ends The Ballad of Peckham Rye, the 
bridegroom has finally come back to his waiting bride; they depart on their 
honeymoon. “... It was a sunny day for November, and, as he drove swift- 
ly past the Rye, he saw the children playing there and the women coming 
home from work with their shopping-bags, the Rye for an instant looking 
like a cloud of green and gold, the people seeming to ride upon it, as you 
might say there was another world than this.” 

We are still a good distance from the landscaped parks, where the 
fauns dwell; the thought expressed in highly ironic: but at least it suggests 
the possibility of another and happier realm.—James McConkey 


John Frederick Nims, Knowledge of the Evening. Rutgers, 1960. 


Those who remember John Nims’s earlier volumes, The Iron Pastoral 
(1947) and A Fountain in Kentucky (1950) will remember, perhaps, a 
particular masterpiece, like “Madrigal” or what has since become a stand- 
ard anthology piece, “Love Poem,” beginning, “My clumsiest dear, whose 
hands shipwreck vases.” They will also remember, almost before recalling 
the content of his poems, that Nims always possessed a high individuated, 
at times idiosyncratic, style. If Oscar Wilde was right about the importance 
of style in both large and small matters, Nims’s careful attention to style 
alone should have brought him great praises. Instead, the complexities of 
his style (the roseate, even Dantesque imagery which he has retained in his 
new volume) have helped retire him from a certain large readership easily 
available to any poet of his skill who chooses to address that audience. 
Nims became, as much as anyone else of his generation, a poet writing for 
other poets. 

Furthermore, this is not an age of musical poetry. Swinburne and even 
Tennyson are hardly in vogue, and the joke about the Beatnik who com- 
mitted suicide because he discovered a rhyme in one of his poems has the 
ring of reality. Consequently, poets like Nims, writing with a full and 
cultivated awareness of the traditional musical possibilities of poetry, who 
have studied other languages and driven into their command of English the 
knowledge of what can be done with the cadences and stress patterns of 
other tongues, more startle their readers than do the dreary avant garde 
poets who spatter their syllables from eggbeaters. 

In Knowledge of the Evening, poems which are centered about pre- 
cisely that theme, the shadowed love of adulterers who “rocked impeccable 
homes to their foundation,” the punishment of a Don Juan by a grotesque 
fulfillment of his fondest fantasies, a heaven of “shoulders that ebb consent- 
ing,” a heaven that “showed in the brush a thousand Eves coquetting—/ 
The country club on nights of the spring dance,’ Nims has explored dark 
avenues of sin and redemption, most boldly has plunged into themes of 
tragic love in its many guises. The lost, the ruined, the shipwrecked in these 
poems seem, despite their suffering, to agree that they would regret a world 
without sin. 





Had eager Eve for whose sweet will we languish, 

Had Adam culled the garden as he should, 

What of the great tale then: ... 
Into poems embodying his reaction to the cities of Europe, Nims has also 
projected the “knowledge of the evening” theme; the poet’s reaction is the 
traditional Jamesian response, the tourist’s glimpse of decadence and sullen 
beauty. These are all, then, poems of suffering, even when they take for 
their subject the beauties of Florence, Rome or Venice. 

The poem of the most intense suffering is Nim’s elegy to a young son, 
an elegy that wails its grief and yet is disciplined and restrained. Many 
readers today almost automatically turn away from elegies, for most of 
them are such raw projections of anxiety and grief, or exploit so meretri- 
ciously another’s death. In this poem, however, one finds the elegaic function 
operating at its highest level. The poem purges, achieves a catharsis of those 
painful emotions that most elegies merely stir up. There is no merely per- 
sonal sympathy demanded for either poet or victim. The poem successfully, 
as a philosophic inquiry, places the child’s death in nature and comes to 
some understanding of a meaningless event while purging the poet and the 
reader of sorrow. 

Little head, little head, 
Frail in the air, gold aster— 
Why did the great king stoop 
And smoothe those ringlets down? 
For a tinsel party-hat? 
lt was Christmas then, remember? 
3 I remember grown men wept 
And couldn’t lift that crown. 
The same gentleness, the same restrained anguish, pervade the entire poem. 
“The Evergreen” is surely a contribution to our best literature, one of the 
best elegies in the language. 

In many of the poems in this volume Nims has taken cadences from 
other languages, such as Greek and Provencal, and has found out what he 
can do with them in English. What he can do turns out sometimes to ele- 
vate the possibilities of English (as did Eliot’s work dependent on the bor- 
rowed rhythms of LaForgue.) Perhaps most interesting as an example of 
this kind of success is “The Young Ionia,” a poem about estrangement. In 
the first lines the borrowed cadencing establishes a clocked phrasing. 

If you could come on the late train for 
The same walk 
Or a hushed talk by the fireplace 
When the ash flares 
As a heart could (if a heart would) to 
Recall you... 
Many readers, accustomed to English iambics, will have trouble with this 
poem. They will have trouble establishing the chanting, though they will 
have to adjust to it, for N's has staked out his stress pattern so uncom- 
promisingly. Stops are required when two stresses keep reappearing, un- 
usual indeed in English, and the reader will, merely in order to accommo- 
date his speaking ability, find out the meter. In a poem so dependent upon 
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the way it is chanted, one really learns the blessing of the availability of 
the poet’s own reading as a reference. Because of what Nims does (occa- 
sionally quite idiosyncratically) with phrasing and cadences new or seldom 
used in English, one particularly needs to have his own reading available. 

This comment brings to mind my only real complaint about Nims’s 
brilliant and resourceful book. The reader who does not have Provencal, 
Greek. Italian, Polish and a knowledge of Eskimo hunting habits at his 
fingertips is going to have a great deal of trouble with some of these poems; 
he is left at sea. Nims’s work is allusive, learned. and sometimes obscure, and 
yet he furnishes no notes. It is, I believe, the growth of culture, and not its 
diminishment, that demands more and more assistance of this sort. Poets 
like Nims, who cast the reader adrift with difficult allusions and passages 
in other languages might profit from the example of Randall Jarrell, whose 
detailing of the images in his poems seemed excessive in 1945, but are 
essential to a generation today to whom the events in their fathers’ lives are 
as obscure as Pre-Cambrian history.—David Ray 


Anne Sexton. To Bedlam and Part Way Back. Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1960. 


There would be, | suppose, no warrant for a sexual theory of poetry, 
but there seem to be so many things that can go wrong with the poetry of 
women. One can never be sure that he does not have yet another, if more 
modern version of the sweet singers of the last century, who threw them 
selves, with all their three names, into the swamp of sentiment: the Anne 
Morrow Lindbergs are always with us. Less obvious but no less danger- 
ous are the dealers in delicate perception and ladylike passion, whose itch 
to versify seems bounded by a pet cat and a picture postcard view of the 
Piazza San Marco—one thinks, perhaps unfairly, of May Sarton and Eliz- 
abeth Jennings. From women who are soft but witty in an anecdotal way 
we get poor imitations of Emily Dickinson at her worst; from women who 
are harder, capable of irony but not less witty, we get, if we are lucky, 
Marianne Moore. If we are not lucky, or if we prefer a more suburban 
product where the silver of wit is always polished and on display, there is 
(in a collected edition for early Christmas givers) Phylis McGinley. 

I do not wish to seem ungallant, and these categories of the possible 
failure and the limited success are probably not important, except to show 
us what Anne Sexton is not. She is not a woman who writes poems, nor is 
she, even worse, a lady poet: she is simply a poet, and from the first line 
of her book (““You, Doctor Martin, walk/from breakfast to madness’) we 
know that we are in the hands of a poet firmly in control fully aware of the 
twin possibilities of shock and delight. 

The vocabulary of contempt and blame is, for some perverse reason, 
richer than the meager bunch of words we have for praising; and it is eas- 
ier to account for failure than success. Perhaps I can praise Miss Sexton 
best by examining as carefully as I can what she has written. 

Her title tells us that here we are to move, on that most difficult and 
almost chartless ground of language, between the equally forbidding towers 
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of madness and of absolute, external (and therefore tyrannic) control. If 
Miss Sexton had come all the way back from Bedlam we should have had 
no book from her; contented women, who live in a world of spotless houses 
and cozily ordered emotions, do not write serious poems. If Miss Sexton 
had not come back at all from Bedlam, we should not have had, at least, 
these poems; madmen of course write poems, but she has given us some- 
thing different from the compulsive syntax and irrelevant invocation of the 
Jubilate Agno, something other than the broken and pitiful ravings of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth century Bedlam songs. Elizabeth Sewell, in her 
almost neglected book The Structure of Poetry, says that the poem lives 
somewhere between logic and the nightmare; and so it is that either part 
way to Bedlam or part way back is the proper place for the poet to take a 
stand, resuming in the struggle with words the continuing battle between 
the unformed fruitfulness of the nightmare carried over into the daylight 
most of us so cumfortably inhabit, and the mind’s plea for order, its de- 
mand that the world, somehow, make sense. 

The nightmare of the endlessly repeated and therefore meaningless 
autocracy of childhood rhyme is here, for example. in such a poem as 
“Ringing the Bells”: the poet comes to terms with the grown-up but no 
less frightening world of the asylum by using (not reverting to) the 
youngest way she knows of coping with her attendant spirits, parents or 
keepers: 

And this is the way they ring 

the bells in Bedlam 

and this is the bell-lady 

who comes each Tuesday morning 

to give us a music lesson... . 
The poem goes on, more powerfully than this fragment can show; the 
conclusion is flat but devastating, and it tells us something about our will- 
ingness to submit, our instructed clutching at inadequate straws: “and 
although we are no betier for it,/ they tell you to go. And you do.” 

Perhaps here I should interrupt the catalogue of praise, and con- 
sider Miss Sexton’s failures; they are an illuminating foil for the suc- 
cesses. “The Kite,” for example, says nothing to me who did not watch 
Ezio Pinza flying a kite in front of a summer hotel in West Harwich, 
Massachusetts; if the poem is an elegy the tone is lost; as a memoir it is 
useless for those who only remember Ezio Pinza flying his deepest notes 
into the family circle of the Met. “Venus and the Ark” is a different kind of 
failure, clever beyond the knowledge that the poet has; it is the stuff of 
science fiction, and it falters on the other side of what poetry is about. The 
poem can tell us only what we deeply know already, and what we know of 
Venus Kytherea or Noah’s Ark can never plumb the two and lonely Ph.D.s 
embarking to Venus in their space vessel while the world blows up behind 
them. Are they going to love personified to find there only the dryness of 
their personal failures; are they the scientists who examine only our pos- 
sible loss? Whoever they are, they have nothing to say to us. Miss Sexton’s 
third failure is “The Moss of His Skin,” and it is a failure of taste. One 
might surely make a poem about sleeping with one’s father; but that the 
father must be dead, that his skin must be mossy, and, above all, that a 
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grown up woman must call her father “daddy’—these fictive guises for 
emotion falter on this side of poetry, where out of loneliness and without 
the grace of irony we hide our passions in a dirty joke. 

‘But a paragraph of dispraise will never cancel out the real achievement 
of this book. Consider, for example, ““Where I Live in this Honorable 
House of the Laurel Tree.” I have grown up on the ancient tales of godlike 
misdesneanors; and all the variants I know of the longing of Apollo for 
Daphne are of one mind: how lucky it was for her to escape his importu- 
nate and godly lust; how pleasant, after all, not to be raped by the god of 
music, of beauty, and of healing. Miss Sexton’s Daphne has a different 
notion: 

I live in my wooden legs and O 

my green green hands. 

Too late 

I wish I had not run from you, Apollo, 
blood moves still in my bark bound veins. 

There is more here than a reversal of traditional mythology: there is 
a salutary fear of any stasis, however organic it may be; an unwillingness 
to be halted at any point on the continuum between the equivalent fanati- 
cisms of reason and the giving in to passion. The Daphne of this poem 
knows this unwillingness, this difficult hesitation: “I am a fist of my un- 
ease.” she says—and yet she ran. What I admire here, even more than I 
admire the distinction of the phrase, is the fullness of the knowledge that 
either alternative—to run and be lost in a static unfulfillment; to stay and 
be lost to any worldly honor—will end in the necessary pain of losing. 

I cannot in this short space do justice to the long and presumably 
autobiographical narratives which conclude this book; I can only say that 
they are, even if they did not happen that way, true. One looks at “The 
Double Image,” and “The Division of Parts” and they become parts of 
one’s own autobiography; we need no longer wonder about the poet's life. 
She knows that we cannot live “as if salt or money or even lust/would keep 
us calm and prove us whole at last.” It is enough for us that we know that 
of her. 

Some curt and weekly reviewer has recently said that Miss Sexton’s 
poems are flat and dry; and so they are. But there are better words. Her 
poems are naked of diction, and the shock and delight of her book arise 
from her gift for telling the truth about a world which is almost flat, a soul 
which is almost dry. The diction of these poems is beyond gaudiness, too 
honest to be forever pulling magic words from Hart Crane’s old hat. Perhaps 
this plainness is the hope for poetry; perhaps we need a poet who is willing 
to look at her disasters and say what we can finally say of her book: 

Not that it was beautiful, 
but that | found some order there. 
There ought to be something special 
for someone 
in this kind of hope. 
Hal Smith 
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THE author proposes that The Bridge, Hart Crane’s chief poem, is 
not, as generally believed, an eccentric product of the jazz-age and 
a failure in form, meaning, and style, but rather embodies a coher- 
ent view of life related to the tradition of romantic optimism in 
nineteenth-century American literature. 

He points out the Nietzschean premises on which Crane estab- 
lished a tragic vision of experience, and demonstrates that he was 
part of a tradition involving Emerson as well as Whitman, with 
whom he has been most often compared. 

After a discussion of the idiosyncrasies of Crane’s style, )rofes- 
sor Dembo devotes the major portion of his book to a detailed 
explication of each section of the poem and an analysis of its rela- 
tion to the whole, 152 pages, $2.85 
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